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Art. I.—REPEAL, IN AMERICA. 


WHEN the people of IrELanp raised their voice in behalf of a 
separate legislative organization from that of the rest of Great 
Briratn, it was nobly and instantly responded to, on this side of the 
Atlantic, by the citizens of the Unrrep Srares. As we had before 
sympathized with the struggles of the Greeks and Poles for a nation- 
al, so did we with the Irish for a legislative, independence. We ex- 
tended our right hand of sympathy to those who claimed it by many 
ties; and were willing to encounter sectarian slander and political 
virulence to aid in the establishment of a great principle. As freely 
did we pour forth our gold. We held meeting after meeting—num- 
bers of our men of nerve and energy gave their time and talents to 
the cause—conventions were held in central places, at great trouble 
and much expense, in order to gather and concentrate public opinion 
—and we did all we could constitutionally do. We did it in a man- 
ner prescribed by those who appealed to us, and who preferred peace- 
ful agitation to an armed insurrection. 3 
For all this we neither claim credit, nor deprecate censure. If this 
action were wrong, of itself, or if it were based upon unhallowed mo- 
tives—if it were contrary to the spirit of our laws, or arose from a 
desire felt by its actors for self-aggrandisement or a morbid thirst for 
notoriety—censure were its true desert. Ifit were prompted by mo- 
tives of philanthropy, of enlarged patriotism, and a sincere desire to 
vindicate political self-government wherever it might assert its rights, 
it deserved no credit. No man should be applauded for doing his 
duty ; and it is the duty of the American citizen to defend the radical 
principle of his country’s constitution, wherever it may appear, and-to 
fulfil his own apostolical mission of freedom to the universe. As they 
had pure motives—the mass, at least, of those who were engaged in pro- 
curing aid for Repeal here, were entitled to respect ; and above all, to 
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respect from those for whose benefit they were contending, and who 
had gained from them their souls’ sympathy, their voices’ advocacy, 
and their purses’ assistance. 

Yet how were these treated? On the floor of Conciliation Hall, 
the American people were assailed as a nation of robbers and thieves 
—as men, whose daily business was piracy, whose nightly occupation, 
murder ; as those whose temple was a jail and whose god the enthro- 
ned sin; as the Pariahs and outcasts of creation. Insult and epithets 
of insult were heaped upon us without stint ; and those manly hearts 
who warmed to repel the attack, were prevented to express their in- 
dignation. We were rendered the jeer and mock of our fellow-citi- 
zens, and were told by many—‘ Such is the gratitude—such is the 
sense of justice of those men whom you have lauded as honest lovers 
of political independence.’’ Under such circumstances should the 
friends of Repeal in this country cease or continue their exertions ? 

The principal vehicle of the abuse we have mentioned, is Mr. Dan- 
1EL O’ConneELL, and his son Joun. ‘ The Liberator,” as he has been 
facetiously called, is well-known as a man possessed of great intellect 
and much meanness, in equal proportions, and utterly devoid of honor 
and courtesy. ‘The manly independence which he once possessed has 
succumbed to self-interest ; and he who once bearded the whole power 
of the British aristocracy has become a sycophantie and crawling flat- 
terer of the throne and nobility. The paid lawyer of Ire.anp, for so 
he admits himself to be, living on the money wrung from starving la- 
bor, by sixpenny taxation, he holds his bread and reputation by a con- 
tinual agitation of some notorious subject. He has no desire to 
achieve Repeal. It is enough that he sends it, step by step, to a tar- 
dy consummation, to be effected, when he has no further need of pecu- 
niary assistance. As the most convenient subject, he has taken hold 
of negro slavery, concerning which, either in correct theory or actual 
practice, he knows nothing. Having seized the hobby, he is determi- 
ned to ride it to death. He heaps up falsehood on falsehood, taxes 
his prolific imagination to invent baseless and absurd fabrications, ter- 
tures harmless facts into instances of gross oppression, and loads his 
already blackened conscience, with an accumulation of sin. His son, 
Joun, follows his father, and repeats parrot-like the lies that drop 
from the parental lips. With less talent, he is even less scrupulous 
than his father, or rather he has less to lose by an exposure of his lies, 
and consequently utters calumnies that refute themselves. The father 
may be hated, perhaps; the son can never be. The only feelings he 
can excite are those of contempt. 

The slanders of the O’ConneELLs are, however, in no measured 
manner repudiated by the mass of the repealers in IneLanp. In the 
teeth of his declaration, in regard to Orrcon and Texas, we find the 
“ Dublin Nation,” and the “ Dublin Freeman’s Journal,” sustaining 
our right to the territory, in question. The language in which they 
do this, is stronger than any used by our own papers. It is manly, 
terse and direct. They do not assail the Liberator directly, through 
respeet for what he has done for InELanp ; but they assail and put 
down every position he takes, in regard to this country. They de- 
nounce the interference with a question, with which, as a Repealer, 
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he has nothing to do; and proclaim that their sentiments are the re- 
verse of those which he has proclaimed. They are the organs of the 
ag majority of the Irish Repealers—and when they speak, a nation 
ifts up her voice. 

But no matter how affairs stand at home, the question stands as it 
did before, on this side of the water. Those who aid the Repealers 
of Tretanp in their great struggle, combat for a sound principle. 
Their position is a sure one, apart from men. The right of self-gov- 
ernment, feebly as it is asserted abroad, is nevertheless-terrible to 
landed aristocrats, and they combine to destroy it. We are identified 
with it, in every respect. It is the corner-stone of our government. 
To introduce it in IReLANp, to extend it in ENGLAND, to enlarge it in 
France, is to pave the way for republicanism. This is why the Eng- 
lish parliament refuses Repeal. tt fears what is to follow. And this 
is what O’Connett fears. This is why he had once withdrawn to Fe- 
deralism, from which he retreated, in alarm, under the indignant shout 
of his countrymen, He is a monarchist. He loves the old system of 
things. He fears that the wheel once set in motion would not be 
stopped at one turn, but would make another and more complete re- 
volution. He abuses this country, in order to quench, if possible, the 
ardent admiration with which his countrymen regard our form of gov- 
ernment. But here he labors in vain. He has the toil of Stsypnus 
—thankless and fruitless. We aid the Irish people, because to grant 
them their desires, is to drive the entering wedge of republicanism 
into the base of the British monarchy, and make room for a lever, 
which will upset and destroy the whole fabric. It is part of our work, 
and a hundred O’Connetts should not drive us back. If we were 
wrong, in stimulating the Repeal agitation by our action, we should 
cease, at all events; if right, we should go on, let who will assail us. 
We should work with increased zeal, for we have now to contend 
with those who visit the sins of an advocate on his cause—we have to 
separate the righteous cause from its infamous leader. We have to 
maintain that principle which prompted the insurrectiou of the Thir- 
teen United Colonies, against two kinds of enemies. We want re- 
newed zeal, as well as prudence. 

We are as sensitive to abuse as any one; but it must come from 
the right quarter, or we care little about it. The whole tribe of liars 
and libellers can go on in their own way. The agitator of Concilia- 
tion Hall can take the hands of the fanatics of Exeter Hall, in friend- 
ly greeting. The lords of a starving Irish peasantry can fraternize 
with the owners of the white slaves of the mines and cotton mills. 
They can find instances of lawless violence, barbarous lust, revolting 
cruelty, and utter demoralization, whose locality they can transfer 
from their own to this side of the water. They can invent lie upon 
lie, until their prolific faculty for lying exhausts itself, and the credu- 
lity of their hearers is fully gorged. They can look at their chief 
commercial cities, built and made prosperous by that traffic which we 
first declared piracy, and thank Gop, like the Pharisee, in the syna- 
gogue, they are not as we. They can go on to grind down their poor 
to the last extent of human suffering—herd them naked and beast-like 
in the damnable depths of their dark mines, or through the pestilen- 
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tial dungeons of their factories, or even force them again, as they have, 
to devour offals and excrement in their human hells of poor-houses, 
They can perpetrate any enormity, and there is none too foul for them 
to perform. What does it matter? Can they stay our political great- 
ness, or prevent the spread of republicanism ? Can they put a hook 
in the mouth of our leviathan? He laughs to scorn their efforts— 
their falsehood and their villainy. 

Nor should it matter, as regards action on the Repeal question, 
what men do or say—much less those, who, by their foul ingratitude, 
show themselves to be less than men. Let Daniet O’Conne.t give 
currency to the lies of the canting CLarKson; and let Young Jounn 
and Old Nick consort together, and prepare themselves, by mutual 
good offices here, for a more lengthened intercourse in another world. 
It is nothing to us what is done by Dan, Jonn, Satan and Co. 
Wherever we can humble the pride of Great Brirain we should do 
it; and her pride will be, indeed, humbled, to know as the Repeal of 
the legislative union is forced from her, that we aided in its accom- 
plishment. It will not be the first time that we brought her lofty 
bearing to the ground—not the first time that she licked the dust at 
our feet. She needs a few more lessons before the pandemonium 
of her‘ government is upheaved by the indignant uprising of her 
starved, lashed and degraded millions. 
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LAS, for the delicate flowers, 
That arise and are fed by the showers, 

To blossom and die in the bowers 
Of this terrible world of ours. 
Part of a lily and some of a rose 
And much of a violet, did she unclose 
To the fickle and frolicking wind that blows, 
Caring not whither it comes and goes, 


Seventeen summers was she, not older— 
Pleasant she was to the sad beholder; 

Cold is her form, than the damp earth colder, 
Under the sod it lieth to moulder. 

Dig her a grave on the hill-side high, 

There where the breezes whimper and sigh, 
The crystal and musical river nigh, 
Evermore there let her lie. 
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LEAF VIII. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SEAMEN—CATCHING A BOOBY——FROLICKSOME 
GRAMPUS—SUNDAY AT SEA—SAILOR’S PRAYER. 


EPT. 10.—Being at leisure, I propose here to fill a page with the 
view I take of the character of sailors. They are now in good 
humor, whilst the wind promises an end of our journey. For it is a 
peculiarity in them, that they are always anxious to get to the end of 
a voyage, though they can’t long bear the shore. During three trips 
across the ATLANTIC, and the present voyage, I have taken some pains 
to observe both the officers and men on board ship; and though you 
may often meet with officers, who are completely divested of the pe- 
culiarities of their profession, yet, in general, seafaring men may be 
considered a distinct class of men, by themselves, one nation, having 
uniformity in manners, feelings and modes of reasoning, though speak- 
ing a hundred different languages, born and educated in a hundred 
different regions or oceans of the globe. They all live the greater 
art of their life on the same rough element ; they are all engaged 
in the details of an art—the main principles of which, in every coun- 
try, are the same—and they almost all form unsophisticated, and 
what landsmen consider imperfect or erroneous notions of matters 
ashore. 

This community and peculiarity in the nature of their pursuits and 
mode of life, give them perhaps more marked and general character- 
istics than almost any other class or nation of men possess. Courage 
is one of the first traits which should be noticed. A man conversant 
with storms and rocks and shoals, not merely as a spectator, but one 
interested often, even to his life, in these matters, must acquire cour- 
age, if he has it not, by nature. Another thing, too, which perhaps 
adds to their courage, or which, at least, prevents it from becoming 
less, is, that they are less liable than landsmen to be softened and ren- 
dered effeminate by the society of ladies. Tor, though seamen, when 
ashore, are as fond of their society as landsmen, and they are thought 
to be, in general, greater favorites with the gentler sex than even 
landsmen, yet their stay is generally so short, and their bearing to the 
ladies has so little of the petit maitre in it, that their manhood suffers 
little by their intercourse. But we must be impartial and faithful to 
truth, and confess that this courage, or recklessness about consequences, 
is sometimes so excessive as to get them into rows, which are often a 
great inconvenience, both to them and those with whom they come 
into conflict. This is not generally the case, for sailors are neither 
quarrelsome nor revengeful, but very fond of a spree, and a cruize 
ashore without that, is but a poor affair in their eyes. 

Sailors are better subjects for discipline on board a ship than sol- 
diers are ashore. They are like children in the hands of a parent or 
master, when the commands of their officer require their action ; and 
a great herculean sailor, thirty or forty years of age, submits like a 

child to reproof, and even stripes, at the hand of his captain. 
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Honesty and true honor are found as general, if not more so, 
among seamen, as any other class of men. I am inclined to think 
that you could not possibly find any set of men whose “ virtues” —in 
this respect—‘“ are so rare.” Tney are honorable in their inter- 
course with each other, and are often duped in their intercourse with 
landsmen. Their honor does not depend on any conventional notion 
of receiving or giving an insult; nor do they think themselves bound, 
on every trifling occasion, to assert their courage, by calling out their 
antagonist, though when called on they are not a whit more backward 
to fight than to dine. Their generosity is proverbial. Indeed it ge- 
nerally amouuts to improvidence, and seamen do not often become 
rich—meanness is almost unknown among them. 

Modesty is always found in a real tar, very different from sheepish- 
ness or squeamishness, but joined with a correct sense of his own 
rights as a man. 

I scarce ever met a sailor that was not candid and sincere. I never 
met.a hypocrite among them. 

In friendship, sailors are constant and true. There is a kindheart- 
edness in the countenance and accents of many a sailor that would be 
difficult to find in the greatest philanthropist. 

They are the most sociable men in the world. Conversing with 
and holding friendly intercourse with every nation, they naturally are 
divested of any prejudice that stands in the way of society. True 
gallantry seems to have left the shore altogether, unless when it re- 
turns with seamen. There are so many fops, dandies, ladies’ men, 
with small talk, and petits mattres, ashore now-a-days, that it is almost 
difficult to find a young man of real spirit and manly politeness or gal- 
lantry ; and it is a standing joke with sailors to mimic and ridicule 
these. effeminate creatures. J*emales, instead of exercising their legi- 
timate influence on the manners of men, have actually become models 
for their manners. 

They. are strangers to cunning, as their being daily duped by lands- 
men and landswomen shows. Indeed their simplicity, in respect to 
many matters ashore, joined to their soft and yielding nature when off 
their own element, subject them more than any other men to become 
the victims. of cunning and teniptation. And here is their weak side, 
the rock on which many a brave fellow’s hopes were shipwrecked, 
their facility in being persuaded to anything; for, though firm, so far 
as regards his duty on board, yet when ashore, free from discipline 
and restraint, with his feelings and passions up, they easily become a 
prey to temptation and bad advice. No wonder, that when his gen- 
uine goodness of heart and hatred for vice returns, he hastens to sea 
again, disgusted with the shore. 

Sailors are off-handed in business, and never descend to huckster- 
ing; and are creatures of impulse, rather than calculation, in all their 
expenses. In reasoning, they prefer Tang aa ace egg and 
good sense to subtility and sophistry ; which they think is a sign that 
the wind. is not fair, or that there are breakers ahead. 

Sailors. are excellent. material for good citizens, being willing to 
submit to discipline and restraint ; and yet, yielding to none in love of 
liberty—of which they. have always been. considered the best guar- 
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dians—whilst large standing armies have been its bane. Their pa- 
triotism, too, is at least equal to that of landsmen. 

I was very much amused to-day looking at a sailor a to 
catch a booby, which had lit on the point of the bowsprit. This stu- 
pid bird, which is something larger than a duck, generally falls asleep 
a few minutes after it has lit on the rigging of a vessel, and may then 
be easily caught. But to-day, about noon, somehow or other, the bird 
did not fall asleep, so that Jack was obliged to craw! very cautiously 
up the bowsprit. He twisted along it like a snake, until he got with- 
in a couple of yards of the bird, which then began to be sensible of 
his approach ; for it thrust out its head towards him, and looked at 
him with surprise. Jack would lie still at this, and turn his face to- 
wards us, who were watching him, and laugh so much, that I was 
afraid he would bungle the whole affair, or shake himself off the bow- 
sprit. However, he dare not laugh out, for that would have sent off 
the bird; but he seemed to enjoy the stupid foolishness of the crea- 
ture, as much as he would the simplicity of some simple landlubber. 
He crept nearer and nearer whenever the bird turned its head 
away, although every moment it indicated its knowledge of some mis- 
chief brewing, by fidgetting, stretching out its bill, etc., which always 
shook Jack so much, that he was in danger of falling. At last, ] was 
astonished at his audacity and the bird’s stupidity, when he came with- 
in arm’s reach, and the bird put forward his rather long bill, as if to 
keep him back. But Jack did not take the hint, but suddenly. dash- 
ing forward his hand, caught the booby by the neck—for had he 
caught it by the leg it would have bitten him—and brought it on deck, 
amidst the applause of sailors and passengers. He threw it on deck, 
from which it cannot rise, being incapable of rising to fly, unless from 
the water or from some high point. We have the poor simple fellow 
now secured on deck. 

A grampus or young whale came playing astern of the vessel, some- 
times coming almost under the stern. He ran foul of our fishing line 
a few yards from the vessel, which seemed to surprise him; for, 
raising his head perpendicularly out of the water, and supporting him- 
self on his tail, he threw himself back and took another course, though 
the slightest pressure from him would have broken our line. Not- 
withstanding this frolicksome visit from the young Prince of Whales, 
I was rebel enough to charge the captain’s rifle—which we have been 
cleaning up to shoot alligators in the MississiprP1—so as to give him a 
salute ; but he seemed aware of our friendly intentions towards him, 

and kept out of the way, so as to put us to no unnecessary trouble or 
his account. I could have easily put a bullet in him when he ran foul 
of the line, but fortunately or unfortunately the rifle was not then 
charged. We afterwards spent the afternoon in fishing for a muck 
smaller fish, hundreds of which are constantly swimming under the 
ship. I hooked up about two dozen of them in half an hour—Captain 
about half as many; and we had plenty for supper. They 
are about three inches long, and eat very well. 

Sunpay, Serr. 11.—We have been very much favored of late with 
fair, if not with strong winds, and are still moving on with studding. 
sails. Altogether this passage heretofore has been pleasant, notwith- 
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standing the great heat and clearness of the air occasionally. We can 
scarcely say that we have had what is called a single blow since we 
left Pumapetrnia,. The voyage from PuimapeLtpnia to New Or- 
LEANS is one in which rough weather, unless when the wind is fair, 
is particularly unpleasant. ‘There are so many islands, banks, shoals, 
keys, reefs and breakers to be encountered and passed, frequently in 
the night too, that it is a much more dangerous trip than across the 
ATLANTIC ; though in southern latitudes the weather is generally less 
tempestuous, than in the course from New-York to Liverpoot. 
Many of the dangerous points, too, might be better lighted than they 
are. Manron says he has not encountered. an accident in five years 
in these seas. PRovipence, to be sure, gives different hues and colors 
to different parts of the sea, according as the water is deep or shallow, 
or according to whether there are soundings, or you are close by the 
shore. Where sunken rocks—the most fatal enemy of seamen—are 
concealed, a natural light points them out to the vigilant navigator, for 
the water around them is of a whitish hue; and if a sea is running 
over them, the breakers are as easily seen, even by night, as rocks 
above water. ‘The various hues of the ocean is a subject worthy of 
occupying a chapter in one of the Bridgewater Treatises. Tirst, 
there is the green water along shore—and ‘this has various shades, ac- 
cording to circumstances—afier you leave the clear or muddy water 
of the river. Then you have the “deep blue sea” of the mighty 
ocean, and the light blue and indigo color of some banks, very close, 

erhaps to the meadow green of another or the same bank ; then there 
is the milky green, of sticky bottomed banks, and the clear blue, of 
the hard bottom. Again, there is the whitish water, of the sunken 
rock, and the snow white foam of its breakers; and the green and 
white crest of the mountain surge. These are but a few of the shades 
of color which the practised eye of the mariner can, at a glance de- 
tect. 

To the experienced mariner the countenances of the ocean and the 
skies are more expressive and intelligent than the face of man. He 
can detect, at a glance, the lurking indications of the coming storm, 
and the returning calm. Smiles and tears and anger succeed each 
other on the face of the sea and heavens more rapidly and capricious- 
ly than in that of the most fretful human creature. But the passions 
and affections of the deep—if, as the ancients did, we may personify 
old Ocean—are expressed and exhibited in a much more sublime and 
magnificent manner, than those of poor impotent man. Wrath never 
assumes to the eye so awful an aspect as in the raging of the Ocean, 
when lashed with fury by the lovg-continued storms of the north and 
west winds, or the fierce and rapid onset of the equinoctial hurricane. 
The blackest and maddest passions that ever disfigured the human 
countenance, present but a faint picture of the sublime and terrific 
wrath of old Ocean, when goaded to madness. It was, doubtless, this 
sublime majesty and irresistible power which led the ancients to wor- 
ship Ockanus—as the father of all the gods—with peculiar solemni- 
ty. He was represented as an old man, with a long flowing beard—.- 
white, like the foam of the sea—sitting on the waves, and attended by 
a sea monster. 
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On the other hand, the calm of the ocean conveys the image of 
peace, rest and tranquillity, more vividly than any other scene in na- 
ture. 

The color, size, motion, number and position of the clouds are also 
sources of the most useful information to seamen, indicating the kind 
of weather they may expect, and the point whence the wind is like- 
ly to come, its strength, continuance, etc.; whether a short squall or 
continued blow. 

This enables him to take in or add sail, often to run a shorter course 
than he otherwise would, and to predict generally some time before- 
hand what kind of weather may be expected, and shape his course 
accordingly. There is the dense black cloud, surcharged with light- 
ning, but which the seaman can pronounce at once to be without wind ; 
there is the black cloud full of rain ; there are the fleecy clouds, scat- 
tered over the heavens, indicating wind; there is the black-squall 
cloud, which is united to the ocean, and broods over and rests upon 
its bosom ; and there is the white-squall cloud, which pounces on its 
prey unawares, but with fatal power. These, and a thousand minuter 
details, which nothing but long experience could acquire or describe, 
are but some of the indications or notices which heaven gives to the 
mariner, of its designs with regard to his fate; and these are but a 
small part of what he must learn, and which no book but the great 
leaves of the ocean and heavens can teach him. 

A seaman’s prayer—Almighty and most merciful Gop. I would 
humbly acknowledge and adore thy power, which I daily witness in 
the immensity of thy works ; but, above all, I would praise and thank 
thee for thy merciful and benevolent disposition of the things of this 
world, which my limited faculties are more capable of understanding 
than they are to comprehend thy greatness. Thou hast stretched out 
the mighty ocean common and free to all nations—over which it is thy 
will that they should hold friendly intercourse with each other ; there- 
by extending the great law of love which thou hast ordained for man. 
In this great blessing, as well as in all earthly blessings, thou hast 
mingled for us purposes—which our blindness construes into incon- 
veniences and dangers—to rouse our faculties to their greatest exer- 
tion ; yet these dangers, oh Gop ! thou hast so qualified and tempered 
with thy mercies, that by thy aid we have been enabled heretofore to 
escape them. Accept our humble thanks and adoration for these and 
all thy other mercies ; and when it is thy will to call us away from 
the voyage of life, whether our grave be on the shore or in the ocean’s 
depths—thou art every where—receive and forgive us, for the sake of 
Jesus Cuarist. Amen! 





LEAF IX. 


STORM BY SEA AT NIGHT—DOLPHIN—BIRD ABACO EMIGRATES——-APOLLO, 
THE GOD OF THE SUN AND PAINTING——THE BALIZE—MOUTH OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI—NIGHT INTERVIEW WITH THE FATHER OF WATERS, 







A storm at sea by night, particularly if the night be dark, is much 
more terrible than by day ; the creaking and whistling of the shrouds ; 
the moaning and grunting of the timbers’; the squeaking and rattling 
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ef the helm and its chains; the roaring conflict between the wind, 
water and ship ; the splashing and hissing of the keel; but above all, 
the gigantic voice of the tempest, amidst the darkness of the night, 
the flash of the lightning, and the quick following peal, are well cal- 
culated to create impressions of awe, if not fear. When to these are 
added the fierce and rapid commands of the captain; the rushing of 
feet over the decks, followed by the wild nautic cry of the sailors, res- 
cuing some hapless sail or spar from the merciless gripe of the hurri- 
cane ; emotious produced by these—when nothing is visible to the eye 
—must be felt before they can be comprehended. If in this situation, 
as it sometimes happens, a man is washed overboard, or has, while 
reefing, been jerked from one of the yards into the sea, and the cap- 
tain is compelled, however, reluctantly to abandon the poor fellow to 
certain death, the feelings of terror become awfully sublime ; but it is 
the sublimity of horror. Still more terrifying must it be, when in such 
a situation the cry of “ breakers ahead—hard by” is heard ; and if to 
this be added, the water fast gaining in the hold, and the pumps choak- 
ed, we approach the point of despair, when the oldest sailor fears and 
tells his comrade that their time is come at last. This death must be, 
indeed, a horrible one; but after all. how short is the confiict! in a 
few moments the pang is o’er, and the gallant seaman rests as quietly 
in the bottom of the ocean, where no tempest rages, as he would in 
the family graveyard ashore. 

The steward caught a dolphin to-day, the first I ever saw. It is not 
as large as a salmon, and thin, with a kind of web or fur running 
down its back. What makes the dolphin worth noticing, is the splen- 
did, rich and varied colors it assumes, from being caught until it dies. 
When hauled out of the water, it was of a deep green shining color ; 
one or two minutes after, the green became mixed with the richest 
gold color, soon after, it assumed, in some parts, a cerulean blue, 
and when dying, the predominant hue was a rich glossy white, 
with spots. During this chameleon process, the shades of each 
succeeded each other, from the darkest and deepest to the lightest, 
but all beautiful. 

Its skin is intended for tobacco pouches, and we expect its body 
for dinner to-day. The skin is torn off like that of an eel. In its 
throat is a kind of sieve, to filter whatever passes down. 

I have dined on it, and found it excellent. 

Our little friend Anaco, the bird which came on board at the Ba- 
HAMAS, disappeared somewhere opposite the Florida coast or Man- 
grove Islands, tempted probably by trees and shelter ashore. Its 
emigration from the Banamas to FLoripa will compensate in a small 
degree for the negro emigration from Fiorina to the Banamas. 

Sunset. As regular as the evening comes now, I am on the look- 
out westward, just after the sun has set, to see what new picture 
Apo.to has painted on the sky for our entertainment—for I have found 
out that Avo.xo, the god of painting, as well of the sun, is the artist 
who takes so much pains every evening with the western sky. This 
evening the picture was beautiful, as usual. It was a golden lake, 
studded with islands ; on the back ground, forests of trees extended, 
and on the fore ground, between us and the lake, was a fine planta- 
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tion, with houses surrounded by trees. I have been thinking whether 
the taste of oriental princes, for the gorgeous and magnificent in their 
palaces, grounds, dress, etc., so different from the taste of European 
nations in these matters, may not have arisen from a people, who, liv- 
ing within or near the tropics, derived their ideas from the splendid 
specimens constantly presented to their eyes, in the scenery and dra- 
pery of their southern sky. May not the Greeks too—a southern peo- 
ple comparatively—have had the same thing in view, when they uni- 
ted in the same divinity the ged of the sun and painting? The sources 
of the oriental style and taste, it seems to me, are easily recognized 
in these southern skies ; and doubtless the luxuriant vegetation of the 
pe oo regions may have likewise contributed to form it. 

“vespay, Sept. 13.—Last night we came in sight of the light at the 
Bauize. Some hours before that, there was felt through my window, 
which I never shut until last night, a damp disagreeable smell, whe- 
ther proceeding from the muddy waters of the Mississippi, or the 
pee landbreeze, I do not know; but it compelled me to shut my 
window. The wind became fair and high, so that we moved rapidly 
in upon the land, and were obliged to beat about from two o’clock un- 
til daylight, before we could expect a pilot. During the gale last 
night, which was dark, the water became of a bluish black, and as the 
wind rose, the sheets of foam, like snow, creamed and sparkled splen- 
didly over the sea. At last, when the wind rose to a heavy gale, the 
whole surface of the sea became one bright, sparkling, fermenting 
sheet of milk; through which the vessel cut her way at ten knots. 
The stern track illumined, as usual, my room; but now the whole of 
the gulf, so far as you could see, was one splendid amphitheatre of 
Hlumination, emitting the most beautiful and sparkling light. 

But [ must stop, for the pilot and steamboat are now along side, 
Two steamboats lie in wait every morning at the Ba.ize, to tow ves- 
sels up. There are now four or five ships or brigs lying here, and 
our steamboat promises to go up immediately. The pilot, who as- 
sumes the command without ceremony, the moment he comes on 
board, is rather a fine-looking specimen of a seaman. He only re- 
mains on board until he conducts us over the bar, for which he re- 
ceives about thirty dollars. ‘The water in which we are now moving 
is as thick and muddy as the filthiest mud-hole. It is of a dirty-red- 
dish hue, and smells badly—the same smell, | think, which caused me 
to shut my window last night. It is said to be owing to the swell of 
the Red River, which is now swollen. 

We are now towed by the steamboat, and have just passed the Mar- 
garet, a fine-looking ship, aground, full of passengers, from France. 
They look rather sickly. A steamboat is trying to get her off. The 
appearance of the entrance of the Mississter1 is bleak. The low 
shores, on which there is no dwelling but a few pilots’ houses and the 
light houses, are variegated by old rotten stumps of trees, which lie in 
clusters all along, forming here and there something like a chevauz 
de frize. 

Two other vessels besides ours are towed by the boats. On board 
the steamboat are two Texan officers—one has a leg so damaged as 
to require the aid of a wooden one. He is rather a fine-looking fel- 
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low—thin, with tanned face, about thirty, and somewhat of the Greek 
in his appearance. The Texan uniform, for their officers, is blue frock 
coat, with gold buttons, blue vest, blue pantaloons, and a blue cloth 
cap, with gold band. A small Texan vessel is now lying above the 
Bauize, intended, I believe, to convey troops to Texas. The Texan 
colors—which I never saw before—are flying from her masthead. It 
resembles the U. S. colors, except that instead of many stars, it has but 
one—it is only “the star and the stripes.” At the bowsprit of the 
same vessel is another flag, with a single star—a very simple and ap- 
propriate device. 

I have been looking out for an alligator to take a shot at with a 
rifle, but have not yet seen one. ‘The color of the water of the Mis- 
SISSIPPI is now more whitish than it was. It seems as narrow as the 
ScuHuYLxi._ at Pumapevruia, and its banks present nothing but cane 
or grass, six or eight feet high. There is elevation in sight. 

TWELVE o’cLock.—As yet we have kept altogether on the east bank 
of the river, and so close that you might leap from the innermost ves- 
sel among the logs of wood by the shore. A large alligator a moment 
ago raised himself on a log, and then settled down beside it in the 
mud. I would have had a shot at him, but being outside the steam- 
boat, the other vessel and it intervened ; and it is now raining so, that 
I have laid past the rifle for the present. Great numbers of white 
cranes are stationed along the bank. 

Ten o’cLock, p. M—The night is dark, yet we hold on our course 
up the Mississippi, keeping close by the east bank, to avoid the main 
strength of the current, which is generally in the centre. . The boat, 
occasionally, for a short time, has crossed over to the west bank, so as 
to bring us close to the trees, our vessel being on the larboard side of 
the steamboat. In the night, however, we do not keep so close to the 
shore as by day. The banks of the river have greatly improved in ap- 
pearance, being covered with trees, and studded occasionally with 
plantations. Fort Jackson we passed about five o’clock. There 
seems to be some appearance of defence on both banks ; but the build- 
ing or barrack on the west is abandoned, on account of its sickness, 
and the houses are erected on the other side. 

The banks of the Mississirr1, from the water’s edge to the bottom 
of the stream, are almost perpendicular like a wall, so that the boats 
can approach almost to the bank without grounding. The only danger 
is from floating timber, which is constantly in the process of being de- 
posited on the bank. Indeed, I am inclined to think the banks of the 
river, for many miles above the Bauize, have been formed altogether 
from trees and logs being deposited there, until the heap became cov- 
ered with mud and grass, and shrubs began to grow on it. 

TWELVE o’cLock at nNight.—The Mississippi, so far as we have 
ascended, though a noble stream, sweeping, in solitary majesty be- 
tween its banks, is yet much narrower than might be expected by one 
who had heard merely of the Father of waters, without seeing it. 
We are now stealing up its bank, and but few men, save those on board 
the boat or the vessels, hear the loud panting of our high-pressure en- 
gine. ‘The old Hudson has a beautiful barque under her right arm, and 
has tucked us under her left; and behind her, towed by a hawser, at 
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the distance of about twenty yards, is a handsome brig, with yards, 
etc. beautifully proportioned. 1 have been sitting for an hour or two 
on deck alone, looking at the scene. From the two chimneys of the 
boat issue ten thousand bright sparks, some mount up high in the air, 
others fall on our rigging, and many pass over our forecastle, and are 
extinguished in the Mississippi. My mind has compared them to the 
vast number of human beings constantly ushered into life, some to 
rise a little above the rest, others to hold a comparatively long course, 
and some again to be stopped at the very commencement of their ca- 
reer. They all perish, and their existence is not remembered nor 
felt. Sometimes, indeed, one of these sparks, containing more fire than 
the rest, lights upon one of our sails, and leaves behind it a black spot, 
the only memento of its brief existence. And such, said I to myself, 
was ALEXANDER and Cassar and NapoLron—their deeds which men 
love so much to talk of amounted to nothing after all, but leaving a 
black spot on society. How insignificant and puny are the exertions 
and stir of the greatest of our species in his short life—no more worthy 
to be remembered or recorded than the history and adventures of 
one of the sparks that issue from that chimney ! 





Art. IV.—AN OLD DIFFICULTY. 


N2 longer now have confidence 

In ProvipENceE or merit ! 

Two uprights anda cross-piece have 
More influence than the spirit— 

And the preachers full determined 
Every sinning rogue shall share it— 

On hanging days a Christian show 
The people in the man, 

Whose existence by the law has found | 
The final of its span ; 

And they send him off to heaven, 

Between one o’clock and seven. 

‘ec 4 

Yet one thing still will puzzle us, 
Whatever they may do— 

’Tis a question never answered 
Though by no means very new ; 

And I hope some pious clergyman 
Reply will help me to— 

’Tis this, in brief :—convert a man 
Unto a Christian good, 

Then hang him with his duties, 
As a Christian, understood, 

Pray, sir, don’t you spoil a very 

Serviceable missionary ? 
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Art. V.—ROSALIE MARA. 


MPPHE palace of the French ambassador, at Vienna, was brilliantly 

illuminated ; servants, in splendid liveries, were to be seen pass- 
ing through the hall ; and fashionable equipages containing the beauty 
and nobility of the Austrian capital, dashed continually through the 
crowd collected at the palace doors. To inquiries addressed by 
strangers, the good-humored Viennese would reply that there was a 
wedding to be celebrated, and the crowd attracted by this, increased 
in numbers. It was true they could only see an occasional shadow, 
as some form passed the heavy curtains of the reception-room ; and 
they could only hear, an occasional subdued strain of music, from the 
great saloon, which found its way through all the noise and confusion ; 
but there were the guests, who, in magnificent court-dresses, were 
continually arriving, servants in showy livery, and a thousand other 
things to excite admiration. Thus it came, that by eleven o’clock, a 
disinterested observer could see nothing but one huge, black wave of 
human beings, all agape with expectation ; and hear nothing, save a 
buzzing like that of a myriad of bees, interrupted by occasional hur- 
rahs. Yet there was one person, who attracted no attention, yet 
would seem to be one of those most concerned in the proceedings of 
the evening. Wrapped in a dark cloak, and leaning against one of 
the pillars of an opposite building, he watched every movement in the 
count’s palace, and it seemed as though, for his piercing gaze, there 
were neither curtains nor walls. His eye flashed as often as the 
count’s name was mentioned ; and an expression of deep melancholy 
succeeded whenever the words—* countess”—‘“ Rosauie” and “ pri- 
ma donna,” often whispered through the crowd, struck his ears. 

The cause of this excitement was, as had been said by the bystand- 
ers, a wedding. Rosa.iz Mara, a new singer, had succeeded in six 
weeks after her début, in winning laurels for her brow, money for her 
purse, and a husband for her person. That this was to be a marriage 
of affection could scarcely be believed. The Count de Fayssovx, the 
envoy, was a man of more than fifty years, and known as one of de- 
praved mind and dissolute habits; while the bride was a young girl, 
of nineteen, in the very bloom of youth and beauty, and courted by 
hundreds, much less her senior in years than her intended husband. 
Itzis hardly to be supposed, then, that he was capable of exciting a 
pure passion in the breast of his intended wife, tt was only after a 
few days’ acquaintance with her, that he offered her his hand and for- 
tune ; and that she, dazzled, perhaps, by his polished manners, and 
his riches, or won by his persuasive powers, consented to be his for 
life. 

The arrival of guests had now ceased entirely, and the impatience 
of the crowd was beginning to manifest itself, when twelve of the 
clock sounded from the nearest spire, and as the mellow and infinite 
vibrations were losing themselves in the air, the doors of the palace 
were thrown open. A carpet was laid to the new cathedral where 
the ceremony was to be performed. Two beautiful girls, dressed in 
white, scattering flowers as they walked, headed the procession ; and 
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after these came the bride and bridegroom, with the guests, followed 
by servants with lighted torches; and after these, by the crowd. The 
bells of the cathedral, which had begun to chime as they started, 
subsided into dead silence when they arrived. The priest, in full 
robes, was awaiting them at the altar, and the peals of the swelling 
organ received them. The solemnity, attending the marriage rite 
of the Catholic church, was heightened by the dead of night, the arti- 
ficial half-obscure which prevailed throughout the building, and the 
serious cast of expression which the preparative ceremonies had thrown 
on the features of the whole congregation. The rings were exchan- 
ged, the count and Rosauie were pronounced man and wife, and 
were just receiving the congratulations of the company, when the 
bride, happening to look up, perceived near one of the pillars a face 
pervaded with a ghastly expression. A cold shudder passed over her 
frame, she shrieked, and fell senseless to the ground. 

In an instant all eyes turned in the direction where she had looked, 
but nothing could be seen of a possible cause for the singular event. 
In the confusion which now occurred, the countess would have been 
forgotten, if the count had not conveyed her quickly to a carriage in 
waiting. ‘The whole party was of course broken up. The crowd 
dispersed, satisfied with the exciting addition to the spectacle; and 
while one part pitied the poor countess, the other rejoiced at the sin- 
gular accident that occurred to the bride in the moment of her eleva- 
tion to a rank superior to their own. The whole occurrence amused 
the tea-parties and clubs of Vienna during the space of a week, and 
was then, comment being exhausted, dismissed and forgotten. 

The count no sooner arrived at the palace, than he delivered his 
charge into the care of her attendants, telling them that he would in- 
quire after her health in the morning. But the trouble of Rosai 
was not to end yet. Recovered from her state of insensibility, she 
turned around with a bewildered look and asked if the first act of the 
opera were finished. It was only after the lapse of some time she 
could so far recover her mind as to have a correct idea of what had 
passed. A flood of tears procured her soul relief, and was succeeded 
by a light slumber, which, while it lasted, buried her cares. She 
seemed to be dreaming, and a placid expression had stolen over her 
countenance, when she suddenly started, and awoke. She heard a 
low, melancholy prelude on a guitar beneath her window, and after 
this a sonorous but plaintive tenor voice sung a simple air, so plain- 
tively that her nerves thrilled. Her composure fled, she threw her- 
self on the bed, but at the next instant arose again, hastily ran to the 
window, and opened it. She there beheld the same figure, which we 
first noticed in front of the palace, and whose face produced so seri- 
ous an effect upon her in the church. A wild shriek brought back her 
attendants, who, glad to find rest after a day of fatigue, had sought 
repose in the ante-chamber. They looked from the window, but 
could see nothing, and brought their mistress to bed, where she con- 
tinued to lie in a burning fever. 

The morning came, but with it no abatement in the sufferings of 
the countess, The day passed heavily, and with what feelings she 
expected the midnight hour one can easily imagine. It came at last, 
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and with it the same melancholy music beneath the window. A pow- 
erful magnet drew her there, and though told the night air might 
cause her death, she rose from her bed, opened the casement, and 
listened, unable to utter a syllable, to the wild and plaintive strains. 
Thus for six long weeks, she heard the same melancholy strain, un- 
der the same effects ; for though her husband repeatedly asked her 
the real cause of her sufferings, she always gave evasive answers. 
Her husband inquired of the attendants, but these knew nothing, and 
so little did he know of the real cause, that he joined in the rough 
jokes of his friends, and told them that a former lover haunted her 
slumbers. The charms that captivated him had no longer power to 
draw him from his carousals. He would probably have for gotten his 
wife altogether, had not his servants, about three months “after the 
celebration of his nuptials, recalled her to his mind by stating that 
their mistress had suddenly gone, no one knowing whither. ‘Strict 
search was immediately instituted, but without success. 

The good inhabitants of Vienna were again tickled for a week or 
so, by gossip concerning the elopement of the beautiful countess ; 
and then turned to the next exciting novelty. The friends of the 
count pitied him ; and his enemies thought him justly served. Here 
it rested. 

* * * * * * * * 

About four years before these events, in a small theatre in the north 
of Germany, the rehearsal of -** La Sonnambula” was just over. Pri- 
ma donna, the tenor and bass, chorus and orchestra all united, for the 
purpose of ridiculing the newly-arrived chor-repetitor. One mimicked 
his face, another his walk, a third his manners, and a fourth set his in- 
genuity to work to invent some practical jokes for his intended vic- 
tim. One person did not participate in this amusement—a young 
girl, about sixteen years of age, who belonged to the soprani of the 
chorus. Without being exactly beautiful, she had such an intelligent 
face, that interest was at once excited by it. Her eyes had a languid > 
expression, sometimes varied by a look of disdain which she threw at 
the assembled company ; her figure was noble, without being very 
high ; and as she bounded over the stage to speak to a companion, 
her motions showed her to be possessed of infinite grace. As soon 
as the gentlemen had gone, she reproached the ladies for engaging in 
an unbecoming pastime. At this moment, our hero entered from the 
green-room, where he had been perusing the partition of ‘* The Magic 
Flute,” announced for performance on the next day. He seemed to 
recognize her like an old acquaintance, and after inquiring her name, 
introduced himself to her and the other ladies, as ALEXANDER FEopor. 
He was a young man of twenty, who for the first time had left the 
parental roof; and having been born and educated in a small village 
where his father was the cantor, his manners had much of that awk- 
wardness which had afforded so much amusement to the troupe. But 
he was accomplished in music. His father, besides being cantor was 
an excellent pianist and organist, as well as a profound scholar in the 
theory of music, and a masterly linguist. When but seven years of 
age, ALEXANDER played on the piano and organ with a skill which 
would have shamed many a practised professor ; and, at eight years, 
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had composed three sonatas, which the overjoyed father found to be 
without a fault in harmony. Of course, there was no time lost in cul- 
tivating the extraordinary talent of the son, and at sixteen years, he 
assisted his father in teaching, and in leading the service at church. 
Two years after, he left his native village, accompanied by the advice 
of his father, and the good wishes of his many friends. His knap- 
sack was rather light, it is true; but so was his heart ; and, humming 
a favorite air, he made off to seek his fortune. Among other charac- 
teristic adventures which befel him, was the following : 

He left his native village, WaNncerove, during the latter part of 
Aprit, and on the first of May arrived at Emstuat, where the May- 
queen was receiving the congratulations of her subjects. He joined 
the party, and not long after, the dance began. Waltzes and gallo- 
pades succeeded each other rapidly, interrupted by the wild countr 
dance so peculiar to that part of Germany ; and the poor fifer and fid- 
dler engaged for the occasion were hardly allowed breath after one, 
before another dance was announced. Of course the fife became so 
sharp, that the ears of all ached ; and as one string after another broke 
on the violin, ALEXANDER took pity on the poor old fiddler. Happen- 
ng to have a bundle of guitar strings in his pocket, he picked out suit- 
able ones, and after stringing the instrument anew, proposed to take 
the old performer’s place. No sooner had he played the first waltz, 
than the fifer dropped his instrument in amazement ; the dancers were 
arrested in their steps, and they all crowded around him to hear the 
strange sounds which he drew out of the old violin. No dancing was 
there further that night; he played and played until the perspiration 
ran from him iu a stream; and it was long after the usual hour of 
breaking up, that he was allowed to take rest. This was certainly a 
little farther than he intended to carry the joke; but, rewarded by 
the smiles of the village beauties, he bade them farewell on the fol- 
lowing morning, and departed. 

He next sought an engagement as chor-repetitor at a provincial thea- 
tre. The terms offered were rather low, but having seen Rosauie 
Mara in the direction-room, he resolved to accept them. As the mem- 
bers of the troupe became acquainted with his musical abilities, they 
respected him; and as he became aware of the intrigues and cabals 
carried on behind the curtain, he despised them, Rosauie made an 
exception to this. Corresponding tastes and habits soon brought them 
nearer and nearer together ; and, from being his pupil in music, in 
which she made great progress, she became his tutor in other things. 
The awkwardness ually lost itself; he acquired confidence and 
consequent grace ; and he could be looked at by Rosauie, without 
having occasion to blush at any violation of conventional rules. They 
interchanged accounts of their history, by which he learned that she 
had lost her father when not more than ten years of age ; that her mo- 
ther was forced to earn bread as a wandering harpist; that she accom- 
panied her in her expeditions, and through a good voice and quick ear 
was enabled to take her mother’s place. It was on one of these excur- 
sions that the director of the troupe had heard, and. immediately after 
engaged her. 

About two years after this, we find the couple in the green-room 
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of the celebrated opera-house at Bertin. Rosavie was seconda don- 
na, and ALexANDeER in his old charge of chor-repetitor. The friend- 
ship existing between them had been replaced by the most intense 
love. It seemed as though one could not live without the other, and 
when they sat, in a summer evening’s twilight, on the balcony at the 
rear of the house, and samg together, one could not help perceiving 
the union of souls as well as sounds. A duett, composed by ALEXAN- 
DER for the téte-a-téle, was her favorite; and the strains of its melody 
continually haunted her. But it was at this place where Rosautr first 
imbibed the sweet poison of unmeaning flattery. The officers of the 
garrison, who very often came behind the scenes, could not help no- 
ticing a creature so lovely, and though at first she indignantly resent- 
ed their compliments, they at last had their effect. The company of 
ALEXANDER lost its charms ; the favorite duett was no longer sung, 
and she scarcely took the trouble to replace a broken string on her 
harp. ALEXxANpER’s pain and grief were too deep and sincere to al- 
low him to make any display of it—a display which might have 
brought her back to him. But he was too proud to resort to such 
means ; and, locking up his trouble in his heart, his only object be- 
came to protect Rosaie from the snares laid for her by her new 
lovers. 

Owing to the number and rank of her admirers, and to her own 
vast Improvement in singing, we see her again one year later, in the 
Grand Opera, at Vienna, as prima donna, and idolized by all the 
wealth and fashion of the city. Until now ALexanper had hoped 
that she would remain faithful; but when, blinded by ambition of 
wealth and station, she promised her hand to the count de Fayssovx, 
his last spark of hope fled. He raved like a madman; and after 
showering burning kisses on the ring she had given him, he threw it 
on the floor and crushed it to pieces. Her miniature was first bathed 
with tears, and then thrown into the fire. He took an affectionate 
leave of all these relics of happier days, and then destroyed them all, 
with the exception of a lock of her hair, which was the first gift he 
ever received from her. When ie heard that the wedding was to be 
celebrated, he was one of the e®rliest spectators on the spot. The 
scene which he had caused in the church, restored him for a moment 
to reason; but in the next moment all was again dark in his mind ; 
and it was in this state that he took his guitar, and gave her the mel- 
ancholy serenade we have mentioned before. When she opened the 
window, he thought he was again in Bertin, serenading his beloved 
Rosatre. This delusion so completely took possession of his mind, 
that he returned every evening at the same time, cailing her in one 
moment by the most tender names, and in the next reproaching her 
with faithfulness. A friend of his, alarmed at his declining state of 
health, prevailed on him to return to his native village, to recruit his 
mental and physical powers. 

No sooner had Rosatte promised her hand to the count, than fore- 
bodings of the darkest kind haunted her continually. She had no 
rest; she could not banish her thoughts ; and had her lover been per- 
ceived oy five minutes before in the cathedral, the marriage ceremo- 
ny would never have been performed. But this was not so granted 
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by fate, and she became thus wretched, without any corresponding 
hopes of happiness. That her husband should have so soon forgotten 
her, is not to be wondered at. He had proposed to her in a moment 
of excitement, and, though regretting it at the next moment, could 
not well retract. He was not much grieved at the loss of his wife, 
and immediately took steps to procure a divorce, in order to remove 
the blot upon his escutcheon. The countess had been soon convinced 
of his hollowness of heart, and, bewailing her error, she left the pa- 
lace one evening while her husband was consoling himself, for his 
marriage, with a party of friends. She took nothing with her but a 
necklace, presented to her by the Empress of Austria, after her re- 
presentation of Norma, and the harp which had belonged to her mo- 
ther, and which was the only and constant witness of her first and 
only passion. The gloom which took possession of her mind from the 
event in the cathedral, had deepened into madness, by the time she 
left the palace. She wandered through the fields, playing the air of 
the duett, composed by ALexanpEr. At one time she fancied herself 
JuLtetre, and that her lover was Romeo, In the next moment, she 
was Norma, then the countess, then poor Rosa.ie, wandering with 
her harp. The director’s room, where she first saw ALEXANDER, the 
stage at VIENNA, the palace, and the cathedral, with its gloomy light, 
were all recalled to her mind, in the greatest confusion. Sometimes 
she called her lover by name, and when asked whither she was going, 
replied : ‘to meet ALEXANDER.” She avoided all the larger towns, in 
her wanderings ; and found more pity from the warm-hearted peasants, 
who gave her food and shelter, than she would have had from the more 
polished citizens. She wandered in this manner for six months, and, 
at last, arrived at the birth-place of ALExanpeR. Here she learned 
that he had been there, but after burying his father, who died sudden- 
ly, had left. She resumed her wanderings, and the next placé she 
visited was Beruin. Here, one of her first admirers saw her in the 
street, and struck with pity at her furlorn condition, he had her con- 
veyed to a lunatic asylum. From this, after a lucid interval of many 
months, which caused a relaxed watch over her, she escaped, and re- 
sumed her wanderings. She had by chance seen a newspaper which 
announced his coming marriage, and she determined to seek him, ask 
his forgiveness, and prepare to die. 

Two years after the marriage of Rosa.re with the French envoy, 
the name of Fropor, appeared in all the journals of the day. Calm- 
ed by a residence of months in his village, and brought to reflection 
by the death of his father, he soon determined that to resume the 
study of music was the only way left to master his grief. This pe- 
riod was his first triumph. A mew opera sent his name throngh the 
world, as its successful composer, and as his history also found its 
way in the papers, a double interest was felt in his beautiful composi- 
tions. At aconcert-room, he had made the acquaintance of Maria 
Lowe, a young lady of remarkable beauty, and of fascinating man- 
ners. After a short courtship, he offered her his hand and heart, and 
was accepted. 

At this wedding there were neither gorgeous equipages nor noble 
guests, and the scene was not in a palace, nor were the actors of no- 
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ble blood ; but the congratulations were as sincerely meant as they 
were plainly told. The guests had just left the house; the lamps 
gave out a dim light; and everything was fast inclining to that state 
of repose so desirable after confusion and excitement, when ALZxan- 
DER heard a few chords on a stringed-instrument. Thinking that his 
friends meant to surprise him by a serenade, he did not open the win- 
dow, as his first impulse prompted, in order that they might enjoy the 
agen as they would think, of awaking him from his slumbers. 
e called his young wife, and listened attentively ; but nothing was 
heard save a few chords on some instrument, played evidently by a 
masterly hand. Satisfied that this was no serenade from his friends, he 
ventured to open the window, when a strain of music struck on his 
ear, which chained him to the spot. A weak but clear voice sung 
words and music which he well knew. He started ; the artificial veil 
which he had tried to weave between the past and present was rent ; 
and he recognized the duett he had sung years before with Rosa.ie. 
‘‘ This must be she !”’ exclaimed ALExanpeER, and rushed down to 
the street. She had now changed the words, and “ forgive me—for- 
give me,’’ was the final phrase of the song. “I do forgive thee, as I 
ope to be forgiven!”? cried ALEXANDER, and sprang forward, only to 
catch her, a lifeless corpse, in his arms. The harp, her only compan- 


ion, fell to the ground, and with a crash that thrilled his every nerve, 
broke into pieces. 





Art. VI.—THE DEAR ONE. 


rf HOUGH around me since first we were parted, my sorrow 
Has clouded and darkled, in wrath, o’er my way, 
I have waited with patience and hope for the morrow 
To atone with its smiles for the frown of to-day. 


I have counted the minutes that kept us asunder, 
Have numbered the moments of months that were dear, 
And in visions, thou rare and most exquisite wonder, 
Have seen thy dear features, delightfully near. 
“eé 


We have parted again, but thy kisses still linger 
‘On lips that must cherish thy name ever more ; 
And the thrill en my palm of each eloquent finger 
Makes music on chords that were silent before. 
Farewel! ! but remember my passionate numbers— 
Forever remember the love that I bear ; 
And at night, when retiring to innocent slumbers, 
In thy prayers to Our Father, remember me there. 
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Art. VIIL.—TRAVELS IN DOWN-TOWN. 


REFACE.—As a warning and guide-book to all future travellers, 
who venture on the unknown regions of Down-Trown, a barbar- 
ous country, lying on the cuter and lower confines of the land of Go- 
THAM, | present the record of a few hours’ journey. I have endeavor- 
ed to adhere strictly to truth, in my narrative, and to set down an ac- 
curate description of the manner and customs of the inhabitants, the 
appearance of their public edifices, the nature of their living, and 
such other matters as might be curious and interesting to my coun- 
trymen. These are all written in the book, which follows. If some 
of the statements are not credited, I regret it. I can only assure the 
reader, on a traveller’s honor, that they are all true. 


CHAPTER f. 


AM SET DOWN AT BROOME-STREET—GEOLOGICAL FEATURES OF BROAD- 
WAY—ITS VALUE FOR FARMING PURPOSES——-USED AS A RACE-COURSE 
—OMNIBUSES—THEIR STRUCTURE—DEXTERITY OF THEIR PASSEN- 
GERS—aAGILITY THEY IMPART—CABS—THEIR PRICES—-NATURE OF 
CAB-HORSES——APPLE-STANDS—COFFINS——SABLES, 


Precisely at eight o’clock, a. m., I was set down in the main street 
of Down-rown, called “ Broapway,” just below Broome-street— 
having determined to make the tour on foot, aided as 1 was by two 
crutches. The appearance of this street is not unlike the principal 
thoroughfare of U -TOWN, which goes by the same name. At the sides 
the ground is uneven and rocky—large stones projecting their cor- 
ners continually from the earth; but the centre is covered with a 
rich, alluvial soil, a dark, black and semi-liquid loam, of about four 
inches in depth. The nature of the soil below this is unknown, no 
investigation having ever been made, and the depth of the superstra- 
tum having only been measured by means of a stout stick. I was at 
once struck with the peculiar adaptation of this place for farming pur- 
poses. Here was a valuable strip of land, on which might be raised 
a great number of potatoes and turnips. [t is now used principally 
as a race-course, by strangers and citizens, under the protection and 
encouragement of the authorities. Accidents are rare on this track. 
This is very wonderful, when we consider the speed at which some 
of the vehicles are driven. I am told by a native of the country, who 
has joined me, and who appears to be quite an intelligent person, 
that not more than eleven persons were run over and killed durin 
the past three months. These were chiefly lame and blind people, 
and children. As the former are useless to the body-pulitic, | as 
the latter increase too fast, at this time, their deaths were thought to 
be of advantage, and their slayers were esteemed as public benefac- 
tors. I saw several young gentlemen, in vehicles, who seemed am- 
bitious of earning distinction in this way, and by the speed to which 
they had put their horses, have no doubt they had gained their desire 
by the time they reached the end of the street. 

TWENTY MINUTES PAsT BIGHT —During the last twenty minutes, no 
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less than forty of those peculiar conveyances called “ Omnibuses”— 
[omnibus Nova Yorkiensis—Lin.] have past me. As this kind of con- 
veyance is not extensively known, I will attempt a description. An 
oblong box of wood, with a hole at one end, and windows—which, if 
up, will not be put down; and if down, will not be put up—at the 
sides, is placed on wheels. Narrow steps are built up at the rear, by 
which to ascend it; and within there is a long seat on each side. 
The outside is painted of various colors; and the inside has for in- 
scriptions sentences containing such pleasant fictions as ‘ Seats for 
twelve passengers” —** Keep your feet off the seats,” etc. You hand 
your money—a sixpence—so called, because its value is about three 
pence half-penny, through a little hole in the roof, to the coachman. 
This maneuvre, to be properly executed, requires much address, It 
is always performed, either while the coach is in direct motion, or 
making a succession of jerking movements preliminary to a halt. It 
is thus accompanied by a variety of actions, such as stumbling against 
the knees of strangers, crushing the bonnets of the ladies by an occa- 
sional lurch, and, as you turn to go out, thrusting your elbow into the 
face of the nearest passenger. Some young bucks, of late, fearful of 
not being able to execute these manceuvres with accuracy, place the 
coin in the cleft end of their sticks, and shove it to the place of its 
destination. ‘This can be made as interesting as the former method, 
and an expert manager will contrive to ruin two bonnets and dig 
holes in as many hats, before his work is completed. In order to 
teach agility to the inhabitants, the coachman is instructed to set the 
omnibus in motion, at the moment when a passenger puts his foot on 
the steps, to getout. This rule has its exceptions. It is never prac- 
tised on stout, irascible men, lest they might flog the driver. Women, 
cripples and children are the pupils selected. It is astonishing how 
agile these people become. I observed a woman leaping from a 
coach, in a manner to confer credit on a circus-vaulter. My obliging 
companion informs me, that this is only acquired by much previous 

ractice ; and that for the first few lessons, the performer is invaria- 
bly thrown, face forward, in the mud. 

The cab, [ Omnibus extortus. Lin.| is a smaller species of omnibus, 
capable of containing four, besides a leather trunk, a lap-dog, two 
band-boxes, and a baby. It is dragged by one, and occasionally by 
two animals, of a peculiar structure and appearance ; somewhat re- 
sembling the skeleton of a horse, over which a very hairy skin had 
been rudely sewn. They are fed upon small quantities of wheat 
straw, chopped fine, with an occasional handful of oats. The drivers 
—cabmen, as they are called—-are much given to red noses, exces- 
sively large coats, whips with twine lashes, and “ three-cent smallers” 
of “ blue ruin.” The corporation of this city have taken much care 
of the interests of this useful, modest and quiet class of the popula- 
tion. They have sorbidden them to charge less than a certain sum, 
per passenger—a sum printed on paper cards, which are always hid- 
den under the seats. They obey this to the letter, by invariably ob- 
taining thrice the minimum sum, unless a bargain be made before- 
hand, when they are contented with twice the amount agreed upon. 

« The quantity of apple-stands distributed along the streets, struck me 
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as indicative of the deep love borne by the inhabitants to the produc- | 
tions of nature. Quantities of unripe fruit are daily exposed for sale, 
and purchased with great avidity, to the delight of the undertakers. 

Speaking of undertakers, reminds me to mention another very plea- 
sant and agreeable custom prevalent in Down-town. In the window 
of every coffin-maker, is exposed a coffin, open at the head, with oc- 
casionally the face of an imitation corpse, tastefully decorated with 
silk and satin.. The doors are always wide open, exposing a pictu- 
resque view of new and second-hand body-boxes, of various sizes, 
This inspires moral reflections—and generates in the mind of the 
passer, the vanitas vanitatem. However wickedly pleasant a man 
may feel in passing along the streets, the sight of these mahogany 
sermons recalls him to a sense of his approaching end, and he becomes 
piously miserable. 

Nive o’ctock.— While I have stood contemplating the coffins, 
crowds of the inhabitants have passed me. Why is it that the men 
are, nearly all, dressed in black, while the women flourish in all the 
colors of the rainbow ? I can, readily understand why the clergyman, 
the undertaker, the doctor and the lawyer wear sables. The first 
uses the color, as typical of the dark fate which awaits the wicked ; 
the second, as the token of his trade ; the third, as mourning for his 
numerous victims ; and the last, because it is the livery of his service, 
to his master, the Devit. But why should a whole population follow 
suit, in their suits of clothes? One can understand the variegated 
dress of the ladies. They are called angels, and so dress in rainbow 
dresses—or occasionally like the lilies, when the reason holds out 
better. ‘“ They toil not, neither do they spin” anything but street 


yarn; and “Sotomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


CROSS CANAL-STREET—‘SMEINER¥4ss —-CROSS BROADWAY—THE PASSEN- 
GERS—TABERNACLE—THE REV. DAVID HALE, THE DEVIL AND THE 
LORD—MOFFAT’S PILLS—RE-CROSS BROADWAY—REFINEMENT OF THE 
POPULATION. 


TEN MINUTES PAST NINE 0’cLock.—Crossed Canal-street without 
material damage, though knocked down by an empty car, to the infi- 
nite amusement of two policemen./T Cate to the front of a building. 
labelled “ Minerva ;” and learned it was so entitled, because Rum ' 
was sold there, and balls given during the winter. This Minerva, 
who was, I understand, a woman, probably kept a rum-shop and. ball- 
room, on Mount Otympvus, to which ApoLtto—after whom another 
ball-room close by is named—together with Juriter, Somnus, and 
the rest, used to resort. Baccuvs, being a sober, and Mercory, a ses 
date, deity, never honored these festivities, we have heard, with theif ~ 
presence. Just in front of this place, I saw one man reading a letter 
toa companion, to the evident discomfort of the latter. Probably it 
was a MS. poem. Little Hirst, who fancies he is a born bard, used 
to bore my ears that way occasionally. I thought that my mental suf- 
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fering proceeded from constitutional irritability, and determined to 
test it on the first victim I could catch. So yesterday, when an ac- 
quaintance, a fellow-lodger, come into my room to show me a rare 
book, or to do some other little act of kindness, I seized a roll of MSS. 
and commenced reading. I did it through no feelings of ill-will, nor 
yet with a blood-thirsty disposition ; but, as an experimenter skins a 
frog alive, to determine a given point. He endured the operation 
with Christian fortitude and pious resignation ; but as I peeped over 
the corner of the paper, I could see the extreme agony which racked 
him. I poke ae the torture, till his mental sinews almost cracked, 
while I speculated on his sufferings, with the coolness of a philoso- 
pher. It satisfied me, however, that to read MS. to another, may be 
very pleasant to the reader, but a twenty-five grain dose of ipecacuan- 
_ ha to the listener. 

Beyond this point I crossed Broadway, by carefully dodging be- 
tween a coal-cart and a cab. The former bestowed several black 
smuts upon my white waistcoat, which thus was changed from a dull 
monotony to a pleasant variegation of color. It must have improved 
its appearance vastly, for I noted a smile on the faces of the passen- 
gers, as they observed it. They were evidently gratified with the 
pattern thus easily got up, and but for diffidence would have inquired 
the name of my tailor. 

I noticed two peculiar traits in the passers. The male portion—at 
least the greater number, wore hair either upon their chins, their 
cheeks, or their upper lips. Now, that they should suffer their hair 
to grow on the face was not at all wonderful. Nature placed it there 
to stay, evidently; and a man without beard looks like a monkey 
with his face powdered. But why shave off a part? Why not let all 
grow? The other trait was still odder. Every one seemed to exist 
in a kind of self-made purgatory, in the shape of clothes that fitted 
tightly to the skin—shirts having no body to them in this city, but 
consisting wholly of a collar, bosom and wristbands—so tightly, in- 
deed, that the unhappy wearer could not stoop or even bend ; but 
pursued his way, like a stovepipe on stilts. I learned afterwards that 
these customs were religious in their nature, like some of the self- 
torturing of the eastern devotees, and that faces were deformed and 
bodies pinioned, through a most commendable principle. \ 

Forty MINUTES PAST NINE 0’CLOCK.—By this time | had arrived op- — 
preva to a large building, the entrance to which was through a house. 

t was called, I learned, “ the Tabernacle,” and was owned by the 
Rev. Davi Hate, a clergyman, who was famous for his eloquence 
as a speaker, and his differences with the Rev. James Gorpon Ben- 
NETT, a clergyman who “holds forth” farther down town. “ The 
Tabernacle” is let out three times on a Sunpay, to the Lorn; but 
during the rest of the week it is allotted to the special use of the 
Devit, for the purpose of negro concerts, exhibitions of the laughing 
gas, and soon. Some one proposed that the Lorp should have every 
other night in the week; but Davin objected to this, insomuch as 
Saran was the weakest party, anyhow, and under such an arrange- 
ment, would not have anything like a fair chance. So the present 
equitable arrangement lasts, and it is “ pull Lorp, pull Devit,” be-~ 
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tween the combatants; and the Rev. Mr. Hate, looks on and fobs the 
dellars, perfectly indifferent as to who succeeds. - 

Close by where I stood was a very large house, in the windows of 
which were the words—“ Moffat’s Pills.” This mansion belonged to 
a noted empiric, who had made his money by selling a patent pill. 
I had just calculated that to purchase this house, provided three cents 
profit were had on every box, and there were twenty pills in a box, 
that just twenty millions of pills must have passed through the insides 
of various purchasers, when the Devit, who has been my persevering 
enemy ever since [ went to camp-meeting, tempted me to cross Broap- 
way again. I did so, but received a richly-deserved lesson, for my 
fool-hardy tempting of danger. I had nearly reached the opposite 
side, when the wheel of a carriage driven rapidly past, struck my 
crutch, and knocked it away. I fell head-foremost in the mud. A 
wheelbarrow just crossing in front of me, struck my head, and nearly 
rendered me senseless. I recovered almost instantly, amid the laugh- 
ter of the crowd, who were delighted to find an old, lame man—* old 
limpey,” as they facetiously called me—in such a predicament. I 
hobbled up, and with some difficulty appeased the owner of the 
wheelbarrow, whose progress I had unintentionally stopped. What 
I most admired next to the laughter of the crowd, evidently in order 
to raise my feelings, was the kind consideration of the delicate youn 
lady who sat in the carriage. She made her coachman, who h 
stopped, to drive ou, fearing she might hurt my pride, perhaps, if she 
made any impertinent inquiries after my safety. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


CITY SCAVENGERS—FIVE POINTS——-FALSE DESCRIPTION——URBANITY OF 
THE INHABITANTS—MODERN TROUBADOURS—MISSIONARY LABORS— 
CONCLUSION, 


Ten o’ctock.—I was now at the corner of Pearl-street, down which 
I passed, in order to explore the hidden secrets of the neighborhood. 
I found this pleasant avenue to abound in bakers and undertakers— 
furnishers of the staff of life and the appurtenances of death. Finding 
nothing to interest me except the pigs, who, by se ordinance of 
the corporation, are appointed scavengers, I passed Centre-street, and 
came to Cross-street, which joins Pearl, a short distance on, at an an- 
gle of about 45°. Down Cross-street I travelled until I reached a tri- 
angular piece of ground, enclosed with a paling fence, and having at 
its apex, a little house, over the door of which were the words— 
“Sixth Ward Day Police.” The sentence was a truism, for on exa- 
mining the house carefully, I found it to be im ruins, and to have no 
inhabitants. Close by this there are five angular presentments of 
different blocks. For this reason, the parts around about are called— 
“ The Five Points.” 

A traveller, bent on finding fault, would have seen numberless mat- 
ters here at which to cavil, and would probably have described the 
spot after the following fashion :— 

During the day, as you pass, if the weather be fair, you may see, 
sitting at the doors, coarse, worn-out couttesans, with disheveled hair, 
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tattered dress and bloated features, talking with ferocious-looking, un- 
shaven rascals, in dilapidated garments. You will hear oaths of all 
kinds, in all languages. Looking into the cellars, you will observe 
little counters, with a shelf on the wall behind, containing two or three 
decanters and some glasses. You will see standing at these, and 
drinking, mates and females, of all ages and colors—sometimes the 
child eight years old, msking an advent on its life of sin—sometimes 
the decrepid old man, with the brand of death on his face. Now and 
then a gaudy handkerchief on a woman, or a flaring vest on a man, 
meets the eye ; but for the most part, all is squalor and misery, dirt, 
sinand sorrow. ‘The streets during the day are tolerably quiet. Very 
little moves among them, except the pigs, the police, and a straggler 
or two, from the country, who visits the place from curious motives, 
and who passes through hastily, and in evideut fear. But at night, 
the thieves and rowdies of the metropolis congregate, and entering the 
place, commence with the most degraded of abandoned females their 
orgies. Here are planned robberies and murders. Here may be 
seen pickpockets, shop-lifters and burglars, with their mistresses, 
Here roam, careless and fearless, the incarnate sius of the great Ame- 
rican metropolis, 

This, I say, would be the style in which some travellers would des- 
cribe the Five Points. But I, myself, see none of these things. I 
love to extract good from everything; and dip my pen in gall as often 
as I will, “the milk of human kindness’? within me, oozes from my 
fingers, and destroys the venom. 

I hobbled along the sidewalk of Cross-street, and was delighted at 
the courtesy and urbane manners of the population. I was frequently 
saluted by such remarks as—‘ Fine day, old dot and go !”—* Hallo | 
old gold specs ; what are you doin’ here ?’’—and “ Go it, ye cripples.”’ 
One young lady, taking a stroll with her probable lover, a young gen- 
tleman, wiih a craped and straight-rimmed hat, and trousers of Brob- 
dignagian proportions. at the lower ends, gazed on me with quiet ad- 
miration; and I heard her say as I passed—* My eyes, Ji, isn’t them 
dandy crutches.” There was a total absence of restraint in the man- 
ners of all around me, that tended to put me at ease in an instant. 

Stopping for an instant, allured by the sound of music, in front of a 
little house of refreshments, vulgarly termed a “ grog-shop,” I heard 
a poet, singing his own lays, after the style of the ancient troubadour. 
The language used was new to me, and is peculiar to these regions, 
The sentiments conveyed were, doubtless, of the most elevated des- 
cription, judging by the applause lavishly bestowed, by the auditors, 
at the end of every stanza, and the numberless invitations to drink, 
which followed the whole rime. I only remember one stanza, which 
ran, if my memory be good, somewhat as follows : 


Sherry your nibs to the boozing ken, 
The she-dragon ogle, 
Tork out your prigged fogle— 
Get lush, and go priggin’ of fogles agen.” 
During the deliverance of this chaste lyric, one of the by-standers 
threatened to give another, who had jostled him, something which he 
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called “ jesse ;” but whether this gift of a servant by that name, or 
egreny insinuated a chastisement, I had no opportunity to 
earn. 

There are numerous churches close to this region ; hut the inhabi-* 
tants, with a noble contempt for forms, never enter them. ‘ The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathens,” it was 
said, had a missionary here; but I was pleased to leart, on inquiry, 
that the report was slanderous. The society, above-mentioned, confines 
its labors to the woolly-headed black men, under the equator; and 
its female coadjuturs employ their funds and time, in the making up 
of flannel garments, and comfortable wrappers, for the young people 
in tropical climates, The truth is, that these Five Pointers, living so 
near a Christian people, should die and be damned—damnation being 
the evident result of their present course. Charity begins abroad— 
musty proverbs to the contrary, notwithstanding. And then the con- 
version of Fum-sum-rum-num, of the Fejee Islands, from the eating 
of man-pie and child-brain pudding to the diet of our people, is of 
more importance, than the conversion of some miserable Jonn Smite 
or Peter Brown to the Caristian religion. Besides, we have jails 
and alms-houses for our sinners——excellent places of punishment they 
are, especially the alms-houses—and the poor devils at the tropics are 
without those inestimable blessings. - 

TEN AND A HALF o’cLock.—After a careful search, I found that my 
pocket handkerchief was missing. It was probably borrowed by 
some of the people about me; and lest they might also borrow my 
spectacles and watch, I hurried down to Centre-street, where I hired 
a carriage to convey me to my own land. Arrived there, I revised, 
for the press, this instructive history of a few hours’ travel in Downe 
TOWN. 





x 
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H! terrible fate! oh! doom accursed ! 
To be the last who was the first ! 

To yield the hope I long had nursed— 

Oh! terrible fate! oh! doom accursed ! 

I loved thee well—oh ! passion strong ! 

How much I could not tell in song, 

Nor in a life-time doubly long— 

I loved thee well—oh ! passion strong ! 

Live on and love—leave me to weep! 

Sweet dreams be with thee in thy sleep— 

Awake, sweet odors round thee Sree here 

Live on and love—leave me to weep! 
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THE SLAVE OF MORAYZEL. 


Art. IX.—THE SLAVE OF MORAYZEL. (a) 


"THE terrific cry of “ Arm! Arm!” was heard throughout the mag- 

nificent city of Grenapa. Alarm bells were ringing from every 
turret, and the city was filled with the din and confusion of a throng- 
ing multitude. They hurry, they run, they make haste to gird them 
for the battle. The walls, the gates, the battlements were covered 
with soldiery. The sun shone brilliantly on the points of the javelins, 
and on the burnished steel of the Moorish targets. A hundred ban- 
ners fluttered in the breeze from fort and castle, from the walls of the 
Alhambra, and from the Vermillion towers. Fire and sword were 
about to rage with renewed fury; and the women at the windows 
and balconivs, rent the air with cries and lamentations, as they beheld 
their husbands, and sons, and brothers, preparing for the terrible on- 
set. The rival factions of the ABeNcERRAGEs and the Zeeries, who 
numbered among their adherents the most noble families of Grenapa, 
were again rending the kingdom with their animosities. The ambi- 
tious Prince ANDALLA, who fomented these disorders, looked down 
from the top of the castle with delight, hoping to take advantage of 
his brother’s ruin. The king Boape.in, whose throne tottered be- 
neath him, beheld the bloody dissensions of his subjects from the Al- 
hambra, and lifting up his streaming eyes to heaven, he prayed to 
Atvanu, and his holy Prophet, by whom all things were established, 
and who had led the Moorish kings, his illustrious ancestors, into 
Spain, that Grenapa might not fight against Grenapa, and accom- 
plish for herself that ruin which Castu.e and Arracon might in vain 
essay. On the other hand, the Queen, who was perplexed on a far 
different account, looked forth from a balcony of jasper stone, which 
ran along the length of her apartment, and watched the motions of a 
slave who had left the palace secretly, and who was valued by her 
beyond compare. ‘Oh Gop!” she exclaimed, “ who knowest my 
inmost heart, who readest my thoughts, and knowest if there be aught 
there which is impure or dishonest, preserve him who has gone forth 
to fight with the noble ALmorapies, from whom I am descended. 
Shield him who has instructed me in the knowledge of thee, and pre- 
serve my king and country.” Then shading her eyes from the blaze 
of the Moorish weapons, she rushed back into her apartment, unable 
to endure the sight of an affray which threatened the life of one who 
was very dear toher. Nevertheless, the presence of her sweet sister, 
MorayrMa, somewhat assuaged her grief, and obliged her to conceal 
under the public woes, the cause of her peculiar sorrow. 

And now the several chieftains had arranged their warriors in or- 
der. The noble Asinparrys took command of the ABENCERRAGES, 
and Monavipg, with eyes sparkling with fury, and panting for a quick 
revenge, placed himself at the head of the Zeertes, and all rushed to- 
gether to the piazza of Vivaramsia. The hautboys, the clarions and 
the trumpets sounded to the charge ; and now that spacious piazza, 
which had been hitherto dedicated to the tilt and tournament, to run- 
ning at the wild bull, and al] those manly pastimes which the Moors 
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had brought from Arrica, was to become the scene of a more exciting 
conflict. Onward, onward, the combatants advance ; and now spear 
is opposed to spear, and scimitar clashes against scimitar, and soon 
the ranks would be inseparably mixed, when instantly the storm of 
war is hushed, the clarions cease to sound, the contending armies re- 
coil as if upon a signal, and out of the doors of the great mosque, in 
two long columns, the religious orders of the Moors advance, bearing 
with them their awful emblems and insignia. First came the Emirs, 
the kindred of the holy Prophet, wearing tunics and golden girdles, 
and green turbans, which were the badge of their peculiar privilege. 
Then the Pilgrims of Mecca, with variegated surplices, bearing on 
their shoulders a green cloth, embroidered with a silver crescent. 
The Torlagues came after them, almost naked, covered only with two 
kid-skins, the four feet of which were tied with a knot upon their sto- 
machs. ‘To them succeeded the Dervis, likewise half-naked, covered 
partly with ram-skins, wearing in their ears long pendants of carnation 
jasper. They had hatchets in their girdles, and knives in their hands, 
wherewith they cut themselves cruelly, if by any means they might 
obtain an end of the civil war, which they begged of Gop and the 
Prophet. Another order had long hair like women, and wore purple 
tunics, with girdles of tissue of gold, at the end of which hung little 
golden bells, =d lion-skins on their shoulders, whereof two of the 
paws were fistened under their chin. Last of all came those who 
carried the Koran in their hands; their gowns were of sad, gray sa- 
tin, furred with ermine, and their vests of cloth of gold. And all 
these religious Moors came forth chaunting prayers, which are called 
in the Arabic tongue, Acala; and crossing the piazza of VIVARAMBLA, 
from one side to the other, formed a living barricade between the 
combatants. ‘The Moors, who hold their sacred orders in veneration, 
maintained a solemn silence, while the Mufti or chief of the Cadiles- 
quers, stepping forth, addressed them with an imploring and passionate 
eloquence. 

“ Parricides! Parricides!’? exclaimed he, ‘“ more worthy of the 
tragic tombs which you are preparing for yourselves, than of your 
stately palaces. What infatuation has possessed your hearts? What 
demon, the enemy of Grenapa’s glory, arms her this day against her- 
self? Have you leagued yourselves with the armies of CastiLe and 
ARraGoNn, to destroy your country? Have your princes and brave 
warriors, who came out of Arrica, built up these stately monuments 
for you to destroy them, so that posterity may search in the grass for 
their ruins? The ghosts of your ancestors call upon you, brave 
Anencerraces—generous Zeeries. Behold, your wives and your 
children implore you with tears to have pity upon yourselves. But 
if neither the voice of nature, nor the voice of reason can arrest this 
madness, then hearken to religion. Behold the sacred Koran, and 
the domes of the Mosques, which threaten to fal} down, and to be in- 
volved in ruin. Your prophet, your priests, your ministers implore 
you, command you to reserve your arms for enemies, and never to 
forget that you are brothers and friends.” 

When the Mufti had done speaking, a confused and humming noise 
was to be heard throughout the army. A swift sense of compassion 
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flew from rank to rank. The women and children began to cry from 
the gilded balconies, “ Peace! Peace !” The people shouted “ Peace;” 
and the noise extending to the very caves of E:vira, and to the snowy 
mountains, the hollow hills, re-echoed, “ Peace.” ‘The noble AsBin- 
DARRYS, aS Compassionate as he was brave, dropped the point of his 
scimitar, concurring in the general voice. But Monavine, malignant 
and revengeful, and unable to suppress his rage, plunged forward with 
a dreadful cry, and singling an enemy from the ranks, in a moment 
after a head rolled upon the ground. This bloody deed was followed 
by a general onset; and the religious Moors, finding their persuasions 
fruitless, fled in disorder to the great Mosque, and left the field free 
to the combatants. And now the battle raged with fury on the piaz- 
za of VivaramBia. The shrieks and shoutings of women and chil- 
dren, who were the spectators of the bloody tragedy, mingled with 
the clatter of arms, and with the sound of martial instruments. Bat- 
talion fought against battalion, and the noblest families of GRENADA 
were opposed to each other in that strife. ‘Twenty times the ABEN- 
CERRAGES were driven back by the ZeGries, and twenty times the 
Zeeries yielded to the ABENCERRAGES. 

While things were as yet hanging in suspense, the lovely slave 
whom the Queen saw when he left the Alhambra, made his appear- 
ance on the piazza, and snatching a shield and scimitar from a dead 
body, put himself at the head of the ALMoraptks, from whom the Queen 
was descended, and performed the utmost prodigies of valor. “I 
come,” said he, to Morayzet, her father, ‘ to convince you that these 
hands have not always worn fetters, and that slaves know how to de- 
fend their masters.’? And so the noble captive, whose ancestors had 
been kings, raising his shield over his head, cut his way through the 
enemies of the party which he had chosen. Wherever he went, whole 
squadrons fell before him, as small reeds bend before the wind. Tur- 
bans and heads fell at every blow of his scimitar. No buckler is 
strong enough to withstand his flaming steel, and all men fly or die 
where he approaches. Monavine, seeing the fate of his faction im- 
pending, hastens to encounter the valiant stranger, who, breathless 
with exertion, might have perished, had not Apinparrys rushed to his 
relief. 

At this juncture of affairs, the King of Grenapa, whose heart was 
oppressed with a grief which only he could know, determined to sa- 
erifice his life, or put an end to this disgraceful carnage. So, calling 
some neutral battalions to his aid, and assuming his crown and scep- 
tre, he marched with his body-guard and persons of the royal house 
hold, with ail speed, to the piazza of VivaramBia. The wearied 
combatants, struck with a sudden awe at the presence of royalty, 
stayed their arms momentarily, while the king, riding fiercely between 
their ranks, held forth his sceptre, and commanded them, by his au- 
thority, to embrace each other, and be friends. Cries and acclama- 
tions rent the air. They obeyed the royal mandate. They threw 
down their swords, and forgot their enmity, in the joy of so sudden a 
reconciliation. Only Monavipe stood apart with sullen brow, and the 
malice was unappeased which rankled in his heart. After the king 
had caused the dead bodies to be removed, and the piazza to be clear- 
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ed, he returned to the Alhambra, with the sound of martial music and 
the thanksgiving of the people whom he had saved. The sultaness 
was ready to congratulate him on his conduct, and on having restored 
the public tranquillity ; and he had already laid aside his crown and 
sceptre, when a great confusion was heard on the stair-case, and, in a 
moment after, Monavive entered, covered with blood, and dragging 
after him the slave who had shown such bravery in the battle, while 
Morayzet, the father of the sultaness, held the slave by the other 
hand, and seemed to oppose this violence. An Alfaquy, who had been 
suborned, went before, with the koran under his arm, and many per- 
sons followed, who were the friends of both parties. 

“Sir,” said the Alfaquy, advancing to the king, “ it is not Mona- 
vipe’s interest, but the good of my country and the honor of our Pro- 
phet, which brings ne here. This slave ought to be put to death by 
an express condition of our laws, the words whereof are these—Let 
EVERY SLAVE THAT IS FOUND WITH ARMS IN HIS HAND BE PUT TO DEATH. 
Not only has he transgressed in this point, but he has made this day 
most fearful havoc of your subjects, and if he suffer not the penalty, 
there may be no safety hereafter, since Grenapa is full of slaves. 
Inasmuch as the law has already signified what is to be done, we 
come uot so much to hear you decide upon his case as to select his 
punishment.” 

When the Alfaquy had ceased, Morayzer thus spoke: ‘“ Your ma- 
jesty has too much wisdom not to discern between truth and cunning, 
between the appearance of reason and reason itself, the law well ex- 
pounded, and the law ill expounded, the rights of nations, and natu- 
ral equity, which is above all other laws. It is true we have a law 
wherein the words are written which he has recited, but we must not 
take the words according to the strictness of their signification, as he 
does. The prophet has ordained that a slave shall die if weapons are 
found in his hands; that is to say, if they be found there for an evil 
purpose. Else, according to this ignorant doctor, he might permit his 
master to be assassinated before his eyes, and not so much as lift a 
finger to defend him. Nay, he would see the king attacked without 
making any effort for his preservation ; and all the slaves in the king- 
dom would refuse to defend their lords. If the slave has done well, 
let the more honor redound on him, as he has acted more valiantly ; 
but your majesty will judge those who wrest the law of the prophet.” 

At the end of these remarks, a whisper went around among those 
present. The friends of the ABeNcERRAGEs insisted on the innocence 
of the aceused, while those who sided with the Zeeries had already 
decided that the Alfaquy’s reasons were invincible. The king, who 
found himself under the necessity of deciding such a knotty question, 
was revolving in his mind what was to be done, since any pulicy 
which he could adopt would be alike dangerous. On the one hand, 
the claims of mercy presented themselves ; on the other, the requisi- 
tions of the law. If the blood of the slain seemed to cry for ven- 
geance, the valour of the noble captive was alike eloquent. [If his al- 
liance with Morayzet inclined him to mercy, the fury of Mouavine 
incited to a contrary judgment. It is impossible to decide what feel- 
ings were agitating the bosom of the lovely sultaness, who beheld the 
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irresolution of the king, or with what eager eyes she gazed in turn on 
him, and on the noble captive, and on the revengeful Zeert, as if to 
learn whether there were any hope of rescue. “ Oh Gop!” murmur- 
ed she, “incline to pity the heart of the prince who is my husband, 
though I am not his wife, and shelter him to whom I have surrender- 
ed my heart.” 

While these thoughts passed through her mind, and all were in ex- 
pectation of what the king would say, the slave, turning suddenly to 
the king, ‘ Sir,’ said he, “ having done no wrong, | have no occasion 
of repentance. I saw my lord assaulted, and I defended him, and 
was it acrime to do so? If so, I am sure that none of those who 
ask my life would have been troubled had all their slaves offended 
like me. When I was a master, I endeavored to do what became 
me; and now I am a slave, I will do likewise. As I have found a 
master worthy of myself, so I have sought to render myself worthy of 
him ; and what he now does for me justifies what I was seen to do for 
him. What your laws are I am ignorant; but if opposed to reason 
and justice, were they known to me, I should disobey them. As to 
what remains I shall not cowardly implore for life, nor am I so in love 
with life that I fear to die. Your majesty may therefore pronounce 
a decree, of which I shall not complain, be it what it will.” 

“Thou hast pronounced it thyself, most generous captive,”’ said the 
king, “‘my own reason would condemn me were I to condemn thee, 
Thou art more fit to wield a sceptre than to wear chains; and if thou 
never diest until by my command, thy life shall be as immortal as thy 
honor. Live then, and be free. THe LAW PERMITS IT, THE PROPHET 
APPROVES IT, AND THE KING COMMANDS IT.” At these words, a modest 
joy shone in the eyes of the sultaness. Cheerfulness appeared among 
the ABeNceRRAGEs, trouble among the Zeeries, rage in the face of 
Mouavipe, and shame and confusion in that of the Alfaquy. ‘“ Were 
it not,” said the king, “ that I am unwilling to disturb the general joy, 
I would teach you to meddle with the things that concern your pro- 
fession, and to speak respectfully to your lord and sovereign.’”’ With 
this he dismissed the crowd, and retired to his own apartment. 

In the meantime, night had closed upon the scene, and the bloody 
disasters which had marked the day were forgotten in the joyous res- 
toration of tranquillity. Bonfires and illuminations blazed iu every 
street of Grenapa, and the whole city was filled with joy and accla- 
mations, with music, and the sound of revelry. 





Art. X.—A FIXED FACT. 


“T am off! I am off!” said the fly to the spider— 

“ Not so fast,” said the last, as he leapt up beside her— 
And in spite of the cries of the flies who had followed her, 
Munched her and crunched her, and quietly swallowed her. 


“Tam off! I am off! said the sinner to Evil— 

“ Not so fast,” said the last—better known as the Devit—- 
And not giving him time to some Potty or Mary buss, 
Jammed him at once in the mail-bag for Erzsus. 
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OREGON. 





Art. XL—WHY THE BRITISH CLAIM OREGON. 


"THE motives which induce the British government to lay claim to 

the Orecon, without being able to show a proper title to right of 
possession, may be readily understood by a review of the relative po- 
sition of Great Brrrain and the Unirep States, In no other way 
can the mystery of their unjust position be fathomed. 

Throughout the world, two mighty political principles—ever anta- 
gonistic in their nature—are daily contending for supremacy—the rights 
of the many and the usurpation of the few. The English and French 
revolutions were the bloody and convulsive struggles of the many to 
assert and vindicate the rights of numbers. They were ill-directed, 
perhaps they were mistaken; they did not succeed, nor yet fail, alto- 
gether ; for all good, little or great, is for all time. Slumbering, it 
awakes in the morning of universal intelligence; expiring, it is revi- 
ved by the trumpet-tongue of some patriot leader; and dead, it is 
called from its temporal tomb, at the general resurrection of popular 
power. That which is good is true; and that which is true, is eter- 
nal; for Gop is truth, and breathes into his earthly essence, the im- 
mortal flame of his own undying nature. The martyrs of English 
freedom perished not in vain, although Ene.anp be not free; for if 
the tree of Liberty flourished not in English soil, it is enriched and 
prepared for future luxuriance by that glorious blood which flowed on 
many a scaffold and battle-field, from the days of the great baruns, 
even to our own time, The principle that prompted the long wars of 
the people for political justice has been long decried by the English 
writers, but never destroyed. This country, in her infant supplications 
for the right of domestic legislation, as well as in her manly demands 
for the act of self-government, aroused that principle, not alone in 
Enevanp, but over all Europe; and gave to its partial and occasional 
assertion, form, system and strength. The alphabet of modern free- 
dom was taught to the dwellers of the eastern continent by the politi- 
cal school-masters of Amertca. The liberal party in Encuanp was 
rallied by those pupils in Parliament, who proclaimed—qualified and 
restricted in tone, though the proclamation was—the great truth of 
man’s equality to man, on behalf of their fellow-subjects in America, 
Burke and Fox and Caatuam caught the flame of freedom 
over the world of waters—brightly ee in their bosoms, it kindled 
a fellow-feeling in those who hung in raptures on their accents ; and, 
treasured in the people’s heart of hearts, it has illuminated their un- 
derstanding of their rights, and inspired them with courage to redress 
their wrongs. 

More than this. The fathers of our independence founded a con- 
stitutional government, in which, the claims to protection and partici- 
pation of the high and low, the rich and the poor, the abject and the 
exalted, are alike recognized and respected. They i a@ govern- 


ment, not purely democratic, but in no degree aristocratic—a confede- 
rated representative republic. _ This is no longer an experiment ; it is 
a fact. It has risen to be the basis of incontroverti ument—} 
conclusive. proof, that man is c#peble of ascertaining bis own. be: 
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‘terests, politically as well as socially, and that the means of securing 
these interests may be safely confided to his own care. 

While, therefore, the comparatively powerless many of ENGLAND 
joyfully listen to this argument of demonstration, and are willing to 
pursue the path which leads to its creation for themselves, guided by 
the beacon-light we have lit for the use of an enslaved world,—the 
comparatively powerful party of the few, strive to extinguish the last 
hope of mankind. With this object all those facts are studiously de- 
nied, all those inferences strenuously disputed, which the very exist- 
ence of this nation affords. The strong practical argument which we 
present against a privileged order, hereditary distinctions, unequal 
taxation, unfair representation, the support of the religion of a part at 
the expense of all, and against all that makes any one more or less 
than his fellows, politically, is clear and conclusive. They must hide, 
if they cannot refute. Already have the influence and example of 
the Unirep Srates done much to overthrow, in Enc.ianp, what are 
called “ vested rights,” but which are in reality, long though they 
have continued, infamous wrongs. Behold the fruit already gather- 
ed, of American principles, planted on British soil. Our bare exist- 
ence as a nation, apart from any direct interference with international 
questions, has done more to unsettle those miscalled “ vested rights,” 
than all the civil wars of ENeLANnp, and all the contests which grew 
from the seeds of the French revolution. We exist—therefore, the 
perseeuting laws of IreELanp have been repealed; we exist—there- 
fore, Catholic emancipation has been granted ; we exist, therefore, 
the penal code of Encianp has been meliorated ; we exist—there- 
fore, the Reform Bill was passed ; we exist—therefore, IRELAND 
struggles for legislative independence, and Eneuanp upheaves her- 
self in hopeful contest, for cheap bread, for extended suffrage, for the 
vote by ballot, for the divorce of church and state, and for a full and 
fair representation of the popular power and will in parliament. 

The ministry of ENGLanp see these things. They are capable tu 
trace effects to causes. They see that we have induced without an 
effort, the wretched serfs of ENetanp to think, speak and strive to 
act for themselves. They can see no other mode to prevent the pro- 
gress of their own people, than by exciting a popular ill-will against 
this country. Hence the whole of the abuse lavished upon us by the 
British press. Hence this unfounded claim to Orrcon. They desire 
to arouse a national feeling against this country, in which all sense of 
political wrongs on the part of their people will be buried. To attain 
this end and avert their coming fate, they will not hesitate to proceed 
to a war. National bankruptcy, disgrace, defeat, and everything 
short of actual ruin, all are as nothing compared with a loss of their 
power by the closely-knit aristocracy. They will declare war, unless 
we deprive them of a pretext by a submission. As that last is impos- 
sible, we regard war as inevitable. We rejoice at it. Let it come 
when it will. Let their fleets attack our chief cities, ravage our coasts, 
and destroy our mercantile marine. The war thus kindled will not 
be easily quenched. Our navy will grow large from the necessity of the 
case. The deprivation of our great staple wil! reduce thousands abroad 
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—rebellion will not be quelled, nor a war carried on, without im- 
mense cost—the bubble of the national debt will be enlarged to bursting 
—national bankruptcy will ensue—and a new grant of enlarged liber- 
ties will be given to the English people. Our contests on the seas 
will result in the destruction of neutral vessels—the European forces 
will hasten to settle a long account of ill-usage—a general European 
war will ensue—and thrones crushed, dynasties dissolved, and nations 
new-created will be the issue. We will invade Canapa—revive ha- 
tred between the French and English population—sever the connec- 
tion of both from the British crown, and close the war by depriving 
Eneuanp of all possessions upon the continent of Norta AMERICA. 
Let the war come, for the benefit of mankind, Suppose ENGLAND raise 
the standard of rebellion in the South, and send her black regiments 
to excite the slaves to insurrection. The bones of the invaders will 
whiten the plains of the South—her wretched islands will be depopu- 
lated of their felon hordes—the nest of pirates in her West India pos- 
sessions will be rooted out, and the only traces of EnG.anp’s rule in 
the western Hemisphere, will be smoking ruins of her chief cities and 
the dead bodies of her slain armies, Let the war come. We fight 
for a great principle—the inviolability of our soil. The hireling sol- 
diery of Brirarn will fight to maintain the supremacy of the few over 
the many. Let the war come—Gop grant that it may come speedily. 
Let it continue. Protract it until ENGLAND is exhausted of her re- 
sources, torn by internal insurrections, and forced te sue for a disho- 
norable peace. 





Art. XII.—THE POET AND THE THIEF. 


CENE.—A poet's garret. The Poet in a frenzy of inspiration —the 
Tuer creeping in to steal. 


Poet. 
Of thee bereft, 
My bosom thrills to think upon thy loss, 
And burning thoughts my startled bosom toss—~ 
Tater [sotio voce 
“ Over the left!” 
Poer. 
At night or morn ; 
Asleep or waking; in the de e; 
In street or parlour, only thee I love— 
Tater [sotto voce 
“ Ina horn!” 
Poet. 
Thine ether look, 
And dreaming eye my heart has captive ta’en, 
Thy rosy lips my — soul have slain— 
WEF [sotto voce 
“ On a hook!” . 
[Pont bursts into tears ; aud the Taser escapes with his plunder.) 
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Art. XIII.—THE REPORT CONCERNING MARIA F. KAY. 


FPHROUGH the politeness of one of the gentlemen who constituted 

the committee, we are enabled to present a condensed report of 
the material facts in the case of Maria F. Kay, with extracts from 
the minutes of the Philadelphia Orphic society. The society has been 
censured for withholding the report from the public—but, for no good 
reason that we perceive, as it has an vadciinek right to act, in the pre- 
mises, as it thinks proper. The names of the gentlemen who acted as 
the committee are well-known im our sister city. 

The first extract we take from the minutes, is as follows :— 

“ Ata special meeting of the Orphic Society, Dr. H. S. Gmzons, 
second Vice-President, in the chair, and Jno. S. Du Souue, Esgq., act- 
ing as secretary, pro. tem., a communication was received from Pro- 
fessor Zenper, concerning Maria F. Kay, and requesting a commit- 
tee on the part of this society, to examine into the facts of her case. 

“On motion of Professor H. S. Parrerson,a committee was appoint- 
ed to confer with Professor ZenpER, and to report the result of the 
conference or conferences, to tuis society. The chair named Profes- 
sor Parrerson, Bensamin H. Brewster, Esquire, and Dr, Bryan, 
as @ committee. 

“ Approved of by the society. 

“ Monteomery P. Youne, and Wm. Sayre Heysnam, Esquires, 
were appointed reporters to the committee. 

‘*On motion of General Husse tt, the chairman and secretary were 
added to the committee. 

“ On motion, the society adjourned.” 

The committee had a conference with Professor ZeNpER on the fol- 
lowing day. The 7th of Fesruary was fixed as the time for the first 
experiments. Here we take an extract from the journal of the com- 
mittee, giving a description of the subject. 

“Name: Marta F. Kay. 

‘‘ Age: sixteen years, three months, and two days, 

“ Height: five feet, four and a half inches, 

“Complexion : light and clear. 

“ Features: regular, with the exception of a larger mouth than or- 
dinary. 

« Eyes: light blue color, and large size. 

“Form: stout, and inclining to masculine. 

“ Hands: large, plump and soft. 

“ Temperament: lymphatic, with a mixture of the bilious. 

“ Appears to have been imperfectly educated; but is evidently 
shrewd and of quick perception.” 

The first sitting, we give in the words of the report, in order to 
show the peculiar character of the subject’s mind ; and her amount of 
general information. The questions and replies are understood to be 
perfectly literal. 

‘* All things being now ready, Professor ZenpeR commenced oper- 
ations. In the space of one minute, the patient exhibited a change of 
sppearance ; iu thirty-four seconds more, she wes pronounced to be 
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in the mesmeric sleep. Professor Partzrson was first placed in rap- 
port. The following dialogue ensued :— 

“ Proressor Patterson.—Are you asleep, Marta ? 

“ Maria.—[with a long sigh} No! 

“ Pror.—Are you awake then ? 

“ Mar.—No. 

“‘ Pror.—In what state are you ? 

“‘Mar.—My body is asleep—my thinking is awake. 

“« Pror.— What do you mean by your thinking ? 

* Mar.—What I think with, of course. 

““Pror.—Very well. Now, let your thinking portion and mine 
travel together. 

“ Mar.— Well—let’s. 

“ Pror.—Suppose we goto the moon. Are you ready ? 

“ Marn.— Yes. 

“‘ Pror.—Here we go, then. We are there. What does the place 
look like ? 

“ Mar.— Like the inside of a furnace. There is nothing about us 
to be seen, but coals and melted lava. We are in the crater of a 
burnt-out voleano. Let us climb up. There, we are on the top. 

“ Pror.— What do you see ? 

“ Mar.—As far as the eye can reach, I see nothing but volcanoes, 
plains, with ashes and lava, and entire desolation. 

“« Pror.— What occasioned this appearance 4 

“Mar.—This place has been burnt out, at onetime. This. was 
once a planet like the earth ; but its circle (@) became less and less, 
till it got near the sun, when it lost the power of the sun over it, and 
fell back, until it got within the attraction of the earth. Then it be- 
gan to go around that, and has continued to do so, 

“ Pror.— What kind of people live here ? 

“ Mar.—Nobody—they couldn’t—there’s hardly any air—just 
enough, in fact, to keep these volcanoes burning a little. 

“* Pror.—How do we breathe it now ? 

“ Mar—We couldn’t if we had our bodies on, But let us go. I 
don’t like this place. 

“ Pror.—Very well, let us go to the sun. 

“ Mar.—We’re there. 

“ Pror.—Hot place, Maria. 

“Mar.—No! It is very green here, and beautiful; but there is 
so little light. The people here dont’t mind it; they have eyes like 
cats. All the light they get is through the holes in the clouds around 
it; and those holes, you call spots in the sun. The outside of these 
clouds, next to the earth, are always light. 

“ Pror.—But what makes the sun-rays so hot on earth ? 

“ Mar.—There is no heat in them—they draw heat out of objecta 
they fall upon. For instance—the nearer you go to the centre of the 
earth, the more heat you draw out by the sun—while, on the sticki 
out places—the tops of mountains, and so on, you can get but little. 

“Pror—Then you mean ta assert the correctness of the theary, 


(a) Probably “ orbit.” 
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that the rays of the sun possess the property of drawing concealed 
heat from the centre, in which it abounds, to the surface ¢ 

“ Mar.—Exactly. 

“ Professor ZENDER here interfered, and insisted that a longer ses- 
sion would prove injurious to the health of Marta. She was therefore 
awakened ; and the session of the committee adjourned to the follow- 
ing day, at half-past seven, Pp. M.” 

The sessions of the committee, varying in duration from one hour 
to one hour and a half, were continued during twelve succeeding days. 
After the first session, General Horatio Hupse tit, Dr. Goppano, 
and Professor R. M. Parrerson were added to the committee. The 
result obtained was as follows—rejecting the surplusage which result- 
ed, evidently from ignorance on the part of Maria, to comprehend 
everything she saw :— 

The sun has a peculiar attraction for certain bodies, which over- 
comes their tendency to fly off, and restrains them in their orbit. 
Gradually this power, which is slightly stronger than that which im- 
pels them to diverge, contracts their orbits. It is necessary that a cer- 
tain amount of moisture should remain in the bodies attracted. As 
they approach nearer the sun, they lose this moisture, and become 
volcanic, in their nature. They are then repelled, and fly off, until 
they strike within some planet’s sphere of attraction. Caught by this, 
they revolve around it, and form satellites or moons. 

The planets are formed at first of vapor, then of ice, and this catch- 
ing the infinitesimal atoms always floating through the universe, earth 
and water is gradually formed ; when the body, assuming some shape, 
comes within the sun’s power of attraction, and revolves around the 
great centre. As their orbits become more contracted, the atoms ac- 
cumulating form rocks, which finally peer above the waters. Marine 
animals are now created, and animals such as those whose fossil re- 
mains we find on the earth. Finally, after trees and plants are form- 
ed, various animals, and man, last of all, make their appearance. As 
the planet contracts its orbit, civilization increases, and ultimately, 
when man has arrived at his full state of perfection, he is carried 
away, to make room for the change which takes place on the planet 
itself. All the planets now known are passing through these changes. 
Herscuer is at present a mass of ice and water. ‘The planet next 
exterior to us in the system has just received an accession of beings 
like ourselves—while the inhabitants of the planet next interior to us, 
were destroyed, when the new race in the other planet came into ex- 
istence. There is a new planet nearly formed, farther off than Hers- 
CHEL, and will appear to us in a few years. It will probably be dis- 
cerned by Rossr’s new telescope. 

Our solar system is but one among an infinite number of others, all 
peopled in the same way, and governed by the same laws. All souls 
are eternal, and fill bodies in some portion of the universe ; but their 
memory is confined to their present location. They remember no- 
thing of their deeds in a previous body. There are no new souls 
created—but by a beautiful harmony, when one leaves a body, it 
passes to another body, in some other planet of the universe. There 
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is no such thing as death to anything. Immaterial and material sub- 
stances merely change their location. 

These are the material points of these revelations. The others are 
incidental and secondary. On the presentation of the report in which 
they are embodied, an angry debate arose, on the proposition to pub- 
lish. It was finally agreed not to publish, by authority; but that ex- 
tracts might be taken from the minutes, and an abstract made for pub- 
lication, to any magazine, whose editor would make the request. 
Thus it was that we are enabled to preseut so much to our readers. 
Whether scientific investigation will confirm or disprove these revela- 
tions, it is impossible to foresee. 





Art. XIV.—FOREVER LOST. 


M[HE little cot—the streamlet running near it, 
Long ago— 
The one I see; the other, I can hear it 
Murmur low. 
The old church-yard where we have often wandered ; 
My mother’s tomb o’er which we sometime pondered ; 
The quiet pond, 
By many a basket-willow faintly shaded ; 
The flowers its side beside—ah! they have faded ! 
The little nook where we have sat together, 
On starlight evenings, during summer weather, 
Young lovers fond ;— 
Al. these arise before me when I hear 
Thy name melodious ; and I drop a tear—- 
I drop a tear. 
‘ 
Thou art another's wife—the past forgetting 
Long ago— 
Thou wouldst not, if my joy be rising, setting, 
Care to know. 
But not to me the past is growing hoary ; 
It blooms forever in its joy and glory— 
’Tis all remains. 
I have no heart whereon to cling—no dear one 
To quicken pulses at my smile—no near one 
To own me for its kin—of all forsaken, 
I shun the future—strive the past to waken ; 
Its joys and pains 
Are all the source of pleasure left to me— 
I lost all hope long since in losing thee— 
In losing thee. 
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Art. XV.—SOME FACT-ROMANCES. 


A$ far as the essential parts of the following little incidents are con- 

cerned, the reader has the pledged personal veracity of the 
writer—must it be said, not only as a writer, but as a man !—that 
they literally came to pass, as now told. They may not be consider- 
ed so romantic as if they had merely an imaginary existence—for 
though fact is indeed stronger than fable, it is hardly ever realized to 
be so. Even while we are thrilled most deeply by the sight or hear- 
ing of a real death under affecting circumstances, we do not look upon 
it as equally sentimental with a death described in a novel, or seen 
upon the stage. 

Still, truth has a great charm—and I would try it against romance, 
even on romance’s chosen ground of love and death. Therefore have 
I rummaged over the garners of my observation and memory for the 
following anecdotes—and therefore I present them, with a determin- 
ation to go not a bit beyond the limits of fact. Porr’s lady friend 
was charmed with Puiurarcn, until she found that he was an authen- 
tic biographer—so called—and then she threw his works away. I 
have more confidence in the judgment of intelligent American wo- 
men, and men too, than to think they can act after such a fashion. 

I. On the Huntington south shore of Lone Istanp, there is a 
creek, near the road called “‘GuNNtTANG,” and the mouth of this 
creek, emptying into the bay, is reported to be so deep that no lines 
have ever yet sounded its bottom. It sometimes goes by the name of 
“ Drowning Creek,” which was given to it by a circumstance which 
I will relate. It is a universal summer custom on Lone IsLanp to 
have what are called ‘ beach-parties ;’’ that is, collections of people, 
young and old, each bringing a lot of provisions and drink, and who 
sail over early in the morning to the beach, which breaks off the At- 
lantic waves from the island’s “ sea-girt shore,” and spend the day 
there. Many years ago, such a party went over from GuNNETANG. 
The leader of the rest, and owner of the boat, was a young farmer of 
the neighborhood, a fellow full of life and fun, who, with many others, 
had his sweetheart and his sister on board. The day was fine, and 
they enjoyed the jaunt gloriously. They bathed in the surf, danced, 
told stories, ate and drank, amused themselves with music, plays, 
games, and so on, and ranged over the beach in search of the eggs 
of the sea-gull, who lays in no nest but the warm sand, exposed tu 
the sun, which makes a first rate natural eccaliobeon. (I have some- 
times gathered a hundred of these eggs on the sandbanks there in an 
hour; they are ee pa and half the size of hen’s eggs.) 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, the party set out on their 
return, and made the greater haste, as a thunder-shower seemed to 
be gathering overhead. They had crossed the bay, and were just en- 
tering the mouth of the creek I have mentioned, when the storm 
burst, and a sudden flaw of wind capsized the boat. Most Long 
Islanders are good swimmers, and as the stream was but a few yards 
wide, the men supported the women and children to the banks. The 
young man, the owner of the boat, grasped his sister with one arm, 
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and struck out for the shore with the other. When he was within a 
rod of it, he heard a slight exclamation from the upturned boat, and 
turning his head, he saw the girl he loved slip into the water. Yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse, he shvok off his sister, swam back, dived, 
and clutching the sinking one by her hair and dress, brought her safe- 
ly to the shore. He then again swam back for his sister, and for many 
long and dreadful minutes beat the dark waters, and dived—but beat 
and dived in vain. The girl drowned, and her body was never more 
seen. 

From that time forth the young man’s character was entirely chang- 
ed. He laughed no more, and no more engaged in the country jol- 
lities. He married his sweetheart, but it was a cold and unfriendly 
union. About a vear from this, he began to pine and droop strangely. 
TF aed « «/3lt feast none that is treated of in medical works 
@ away, as it were. In dreams, the chill of 
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could hardly fail often to hear coarse oaths 
and indecent ribaldry. The old black woman, smoking her pipe-of 
un evening at her door over the way, suffered considerable annoy- 
ance from this swearing and obscenity. She was a pious woman, not 
merely in profession but practice. For several weeks, at intervals, 
she had noticed a barefvoted young girl, of twelve or thirteen years, 
strolling about, and frequently stopping at the stables. This girl was 
a deaf mute, the daughter of a wretched intemperate oy in the 
neighborhood, who were letting her grow up as the weeds grow.—- 
With no care and guidance for her young steps, she had before her 
the darkest and dreariest of prospects, What, under such circum- 
stances, could be expected of her future years but degradation, mise- 
ry and crime? The old woman had many anxious thoughts about 
the little girl, and shuddered at the fate which seemed prepared for 
her. She at last resolved to make an effort in behalf of the hapless 
one. She hnd heard of the noble institutions provided for the deaf 
VOL I.—NO. VI. 6 
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Art. XV.—SOME FACT-ROMANCES. 
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and struck out for the shore with the other. When he was within a 
rod of it, he heard a slight exclamation from the upturned boat, and 
turning his head, he saw the girl he loved slip into the water. Yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse, he shook off his sister, swam back, dived, 
and clutching the sinking one by her hair and dress, brought her safe- 
ly to the shore. He then again swam back for his sister, and for many 
long and dreadful minutes beat the dark waters, and dived—but beat 
and dived in vain. The girl drowned, and her body was never more’ 
seen, 

From that time forth the young man’s character was entirely chang- 
ed. He laughed no more, and no more engaged in the country jol- 
lities. He married his sweetheart, but it was a cold and unfriendly 
union. About a year from this, he began to pine and droop strangely. 
He had no disease—at least none that is treated of in medical works 
—but his heart withered away, as it were. In dreams, the chill of 
his sister’s dripping hair was against his cheek, and he would awake 
with a cry of pain. Moping and sinking thus, he gradually grew 
weaker and weaker, and at last died. The story is yet tuld amon 
the people thereabouts; and often, when sailing out of the creek, 
have I looked on the spot where the poor girl sank, and the shore 
where the rescued one escaped. 

If. Not long since, an aged black widow-woman occupied a base- 
ment—perhaps she still lives there—in one of the streets leading 
down dems Broapway to the North river. She had employment 
from a number of families, who hired her at intervals to cook, nurse, 
and wash for them; and in this way she gained a very decent living, 
if I remember right, the old creature had no child, or any near rela- 
tive; but was quite alone in the world, and lived when at home in 
the most solitary manner. Always «he had her room and humble fur- 
niture as clean as a new glove, and was remarkable every where for 
her agreeable ways, and good humor—and all this at an age closely 
borcering on seventy. Opposite to the residence of this ancient fe- 
male, was a row of stables for horses and public vehicles, doctors’ 
gigs, and such like. At any hour of the day and evening, groups of 
hostlers and stable-boys were working or lounging about there—and 
the ears of the passer-by could hardly fail often to hear coarse oaths 
and indecent ribaldry. The old black woman, smoking her pipe-of 
un evening at her door over the way, suffered considerable annoy- 
ance from this swearing and obscenity. She was a pious woman, not 
merely in profession but practice. For several weeks, at intervals, 
she had noticed a barefooted young girl, of twelve or thirteen years, 
strolling about, and frequently stopping at the stables. This girl was 
a deaf mute, the daughter of a wretched intemperate couple in the 
neighborhood, who were letting her grow up as the vipat grow.— 
With no care and guidance for her young steps, she had before her 
the darkest and dreariest of prospects, ‘What, under such circum- 
stances, could be expected of her future years but degradation, mise- 
ry and crime? The old woman had many anxious thoughts about 
the little girl, and shuddered at the fate which seemed prepared for 
her. She at last resolved to make an effort in behalf of the hapless 
one. She had heard of the noble institutions provided for the deaf 
VOL I.—NO. VI. 6G 
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and dumb, and how the sealed avenues of the senses are almost open- 
ed to them again there, Upon making inquiry, she found that in the 
case of her young neighbor, the payment of a certain sum of money 
—two hundred dollars, I think it was—would be necessary, prepata- 
tory to her admissi>%n into a certain New-York institution. Whether 
any payment was required after this, I have forgotten, but the sum 
in advance was indispensable. The old woman had got quite well 
acquainted with the child, and discovered in her that quickness and 
acuteness for which her unfortunate kind are remarkable. She deéer- 
mined to save her—to turn her path aside from darkness to light. Day 
after day, then, and night after night, whenever her work would per- 
mit, went forth the old woman, with letters and papers, to beg sab- 
scriptions from the charitable, for that most holy object. Among the 
fanulies where she was known, she always succeeded in getting some- 
thing—sometimes half a dollar, sometimes two, and sometimes five 
and even ten dollars. But where she was a stranger, she rarely re- 
ceived any answer to her request, except a rude denial, or a contemp- 
tuous sneer. Most of them suspected her story to be a fabrication— 
although she had provided herself with incontestible proofs of its truth, 
which she always carried with her. For a long time, it seemed a 
hopeless effort, and yet she persevered—contributing from her own 
scanty means every cent that she could spare. Need I say that hea- 
ven blessed this poor creature’s work—that she succeeded in getting 
the requisite sum, and that the girl was soon afterwards an inmate of 
the Asylum. Whether the aged widow still lives in her basement, 
and what has happened since in the life of the girl, I know not. But 
surely a purer or more elevated deed of disinterested love and kind- 
hess never was performed! In all that I have ever beard or read, I 
do not know a better refutation of those scowling dogmatists who re- 
solve the cause of all the actions of mankind into a gross motive of 
pleasing the abstract self. 

III. I became acquainted some seasons since with a gentleman 
who had emigrated from France, and then lived in a pleasant coun- 
try town, about twenty miles from this metropolis. He was a mild, 
but somewhat eccentric person ; and on the farm which he owned— 
for he possessed considerable wealth—everything was permitted to go 
to rack. Cattle strayed away, fences fell, hay was unmowed; and if 
the owner had not drawn a handsome income from funds in the city, 
everybody in his house might have starved to death. The people 
round about thought him deranged, which perhaps was sometimes not 
far from the truth. But he never-offended or harmed anybody, and 
was therefore permitted to go his own way, without any one’s inter- 
ference. He had three children, all of them grown and away from 
home. The sons were employed in some mercantile establishment in 
New-York, in which city the daughter, who was married, also lived. 
The wife of the emigrant was a gentle-mannered and most lady-like 
woman, of a delicate appearance, and always looked to me like one in 
a hopeless consumption. The neighbors said she was never seen to 
smile. One day the gentleman set out for New-York, with the in- 
tention of procuring medical advice for his wife, who accompanied 
him. After arriving there, and consulting several physicians, he took 
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a sudden notion, the second day afterwards, to return to his farm, and 
carry his wife with him. The physicians pronounced the lady’s re+ 
moval highly improper ; but he made his preparations in half an hour, 
and without the knowledge of his children, started away. The wife, 
so weak that she could not sit upright, was carried in a kind of cover- 
ed wagon, on a bed. They crossed the Brooxtyn ferry, and when 
out near Beprorp, the gentleman gave the reins of the horses to a 
hired man who accompanied iim, and declared his intention of going 
forward on foot. He did so. The hired man drove on a couple of 
miles, and then stopped a while, jumped on the ground, and lifted 
the covering of the wagon to see how the sick woman was getting on. 
She was a lifeless corpse! The man stood for a minute motionless 
with horror. He then drove the wagon aside from the middle of the 
road, unhitched both the horses, tied one to a tree, jumped on the 
back of the other, and rode rapidly forward to overtake the husband. 
Three hot weary miles ahead he came up to him. He told his story, 
and the other listened, but made no answer. The hired man impress- 
ed upon him the necessity of returning immediately, but he declin- 
ed, and rushed wildly forward on the turnpike toward the town where 
he lived. Arrived there, he passed directly by his own door, without 
stopping, and went down to a swampy wood of considerable extent, 
that lies a couple of miles beyond the village. In that wood, he wan- 
dered about for three days and nights, and when found at the end of 
that time, all pale, ragged, weak and bloody, was a confirmed ma- 
niac. They sent him off to one of the Insane Retreats, where, if alive, 
he no doubt remains at this moment. 

The hired man, when he came back to the corpse, carried it to the 
nearest house, and then returned to New-York, and gave information 
to the sons, who, of course, took measures to have the due ceremonies. 
of burial immediately performed. 

IV. Saunvers, that unhappy boy, now in the State’s Prison for his 
forgeries on his employers, Austin & Witmerpine, once boarded in 
the same house with me. Soon after his arrest, I visited the Centre- 
street “ Tombs,” and went into his cell to see him. He gave me a 
long account of the commission of the crime, and of his doings down 
to the time of his capture at Boston. It was all a disgusting story of 
villany and conceit. He was a flippant boy, whose head, I think, 
was turned by melo-dramas and the Jack Suerparp order of novels 
—all but one little item. When he had received the money, and 
every moment was worth diamonds to him—he intended to sail in the 
Great Western, it will be remembered—he spent an hour in going u 
to a pawnbroker’s shop in the Bowery, to get a little piece of jewel- 
lery he had in pledge there—a keepsake from his dead mother. He told 
me in his cel] that he would have given a thousand doilars for another 
half hour, yet he could not go away without tnat locket. That half hour 
cost him the doom he afterwards had meted out to him. 

V. Whew my mother was a girl, the house where she and her pa- 
rents lived was in a gloomy wood, out of the way from any village or 
thick settlement, One morning in Avaust, my grandfather had some 
business a number of miles from home, and putting a saddle on k’*- 
favorite horse Danpr—a creature he loved next to his wife and ehil. 
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dren—he rode away to attend to it. When nightfall came, and my 
grandfather did not return, my grandmother began to feel a little un- 
easy. As the night advanced, she and her daughter sitting up impa- 
tient for the return of the absent husband and father, a terrible storm 
gathered, in the middle of which their ears joyed to hear the well- 
known clatter of Danpy’s hoofs. My grandmother sprung to the door, 
but upon opening it, she almost fainted in my mother’s arms. For 
there stood Danpy, saddled and bridled, but no signs of my grand- 
father. My mother stepped out, and found that the bridle was broken, 
and the saddle soaked with rain and covered with mud, Sick at 
heart, they returned into the house. It was now after midnight, and 
the storm had quite passed over. Then in the stillness of their dreary 
watching, they heard something in the next room—the “ spare-room”’ 
—which redoubled their terror. They heard the slow heavy footfall 
of aman walking. Tramp! tramp! tramp! it went—three times so- 
lemnly and deliberately, and then all was hushed again. By any, 
who, in the middle of the night, have had the chill of a vague un- 
known horror creep into their very souls, it can well be imagined how 
they passed the time now. My mother sprang to the door and turn- 
ed the key, and spoke what words of cheer she could force through 
her lips to the ears of her terrified parent. 

The dark hours crept slowly on, and at last a little tinge of daylight 
was seen through the eastern windows. Almost simultaneously with 
it, a bluff voice was heard some distance off, and the plash of a horse 
galloping along the soft wet road. That bluff halloo came to the pal- 
lid and exhausted females, like a cheer from a passing ship to starving 
mariners on a wreck at sea. My grandmother opened the door this 
time to behold the red laughing face of her husband, and to hear him 
tell how, after the storm was over, and re went to look tor Danpy, 
whom he had fastened under a shed, he discovered that the skittish 
creature had broken his bridle, and run away home—and how he 
could not get another horse for love or money at that hour of the night 
—and how he was fain forced to stop until nearly daylight. Then 
told my grandmother her story—her terror and her fears, and how 
she had heard heavy footfalls in the parlor—whereat my grandfather 
laughed, and walked to the door between the rooms, and unlocked it, 
and saw nothing but darkness, for the shutters were closed. My mo- 
ther and grandmother followed timidly, though they now began to 
fear the discovery of some comical reason for their alarm. My grand- 
father threw open the shutters ; and then they all swept their sight 
round the room—after which such a guffaw of laughter came from 
the husband’s capacious mouth, that Danby, away up in the barn-yard, 
rent back an answering neigh, in recognition. 

Three or four days previously, my mother had broken off from a 
peach tree in the garden, a branch uncommonly full of fruit, of a re- 
markable size and beauty. She brought it in, and placed it amid the 
fiowers and other simple ornaments, on the high shelf over the parlor 
fire-place. The night before, while the mother and daughier were 
watching, three of the peaches, over-ripe, had dropped, one after ano- 
ther, on the floor, and my mother’s and grandmother’s terrified ima- 
ginations had converted the harmless fruit into human hec!s! There, 
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then, was the mystery, and there lay the beautiful peaches—which 
my grandfather laughed at so convulsively, that my provoked gran- 
dame, after laughing a while too, picked them up, and half jokingly, 
half seriously, thrust them so far into the open jaws of her husband‘ 
that he was nigh to have been choked in good earnest. 





Art. XVI.—TO THE HARD-HANDED OF ENGLAND. 


D's? your graves, wretches who toil— 
Bury yourselves in the soil, 

Ye have no rights but the right of obedience, 
Duties ye owe to the lords of the land ; 

They who from pity, and some from expedience, 
Stoop to be helped by your hard, horny hand. 
Look, as they all pass you by— 

Look at their riches and sigh, 
Then dig your graves, wretches, and die. 


Dig your graves, wretches who toil— 
Bury yourselves in the soil. 
Why should ye so? Was not Apam the father, 
Eve the kind mother, of all on the earth 1 
Why should one plant and another one gather— 
Down with these wretched distinctions of birth. 
Strike when the proud pass you by, 
Or let your life pass in a sigh, 
Then dig your graves, wretches, and die. 





Art. XVII.—DIRGE. 


L*? the fresh mould cover the corse of my lover, 
And little birds hover his yellow grave over, 
And let it be heaped with the blossoms of May; 
Let the sweetest of virgins, 
With Sprine’s early burgeons, 
Besprinkle the home of the life-parted clay— 
What matters it now in this deadly emergence ? 
Let them pile the earth highly, and yet the worm wily, 
Will crawl through it slily, and gnaw at it drily, 
The heart that once beat with a passion so warm ; 
And soon fade the last traces 
Of where my embraces, 
So amorous pressing, were wound round his furm— 
But the wounds in my spirit no gnawing effaces. 
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Arr. XVIII.—THE FAIR INSENSIBLE. (a) 
URING the reign of Mutey Hassan, Morayzen, the father of 
the present Queen, was one of the most brilliant stars in the 
court of Grenapa. He had a wit which, if not the most profound, 
was so pleasing as to captivate all the youth in the metropolis, and 
to attach them to him by the bonds of a bosom friendship. He was of 
a gay and happy heart, his aspect winning, his manner graceful, his 
whole bearing majestic and supreme. The realm of Grenapa did 
not produce a more courtly gentleman. Yet he was distinguished for 
a single trait, or rather the want of a trait of character, most incom- 
prehensible, considering his age, his country and his condition. He 
was utterly insensible to the charms of beauty and to the power of 
, love. In this he differed from all his countrymen. For the Moors 
£F are ardent both by reason of climate and constitution ; and the Moor- 
2 ish women possess a voluptuous beauty scarcely excelled in any clime. 
They have complexions pe like the Spanish, but at the same time, 
rich, smooth and transparent; their forms and features are divinely 
moulded, and their eyes so black and piercing that they can scarcely 
be resisted by mortal man. No sooner, then, do the Moorish youth 
arrive at that age when the passions exert their bewildering sway, than 
they begin to luve, and they esteem no danger too great if they may 
win the affections of those houries whose smiles are synonymous with 
the smiles of heaven. But it was in vain that the ladies of the Moor- 
ish court spread their snares for the heart of Morayzet. He excited 
the admiration of everybody, by keeping himself always disentangled, 
and he had acquired so great a reputation for coldness as to receive 
the name of the Fair Insensipie. It was not that he was devoid of 
feeling or affections, or that he could not distinguish between loveli- 
ness and deformity, or that he was a hater of women, as some men 
are known to be. He delighted in their society, as he would in that 
of any of his friends. But they never produced such an impression 
upon him as to disturb his equanimity. He never felt his color come 
and go, and his heart beat, and his pulse throb more rapidly as most 
lovers are apt to do, at the sight of some one whose image occupies 
their whole soul, of whom they “ dream waking, and then awake into 

sleep to find the vision true.” 

Morayzet often inquired of himself what could be the cause of his 
strange indifference. ‘Is it,” said he, “a virtue or a vice, an excess 
or a defect of reason, an effect of pride or of humility ? And what is 
this Love of which I hear so much, which I read of in all poets, and 
which forms the staple of all romance? What are its pangs and its 
pleasures, and how am I differently constituted from other men, so 
that I can form no conception of it, even as a blind man has ho idea 
of colors?” One day while he was thus reasoning with himself, a 
friend named AtmappAn, to whom he was greatly attached, came to 
him and besought him to make one in a combat of canes which was 
soon to come off, and which he had designed for the diversion of a lady 
whom he passionately loved. 


(a) From the Spanish. 
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Morayzet smiled at the mention of this proposal. ‘1 was just re- 
flecting,” said he, “on the ardor of some men’s affection for the fe- 
male sex, and from what cause or accident proceeded my own insen- 
sibility ; but inasmuch as I am what I am, Seat even decline your 
request, as I consider these mock fights, at the best, unprofitable af- 
fairs, and had much rather be engaged in real combats.” 

“Indeed,” replied his friend, “I can take no denial, nor would 
the lists be complete without the presence of so brave a champion.” 

“It would give me much pleasure to oblige you,” said Morayzet, 
“but it is unreasonable to expect me to take a part in your pains, 
when I have none in your passion, and to trouble my head with pro- 
viding arms, trappings, and sumptuous accoutrements. Nay, rather 
apply to those who more resemble yourself, who love to bask in the 
sunshine of woman's favor, and to whom the danger is sweet.” 

* Consider,” answered ALMADDAN, “ how much entertainment it 
will afford the ladies of the court, and that perhaps you may find a cure 
for your insensibility, and please some one whose esteem will be well 
worth the winning.” 

“ But what,” said Morayzet, “ if I should please the same one 
whom you desire to please. Be wise, my dear friend, and do not 
thrust me into a temptation which may be dangerous to us both. Re- 
member it is my friendship which now pleads for you, but that will 
be dumb and silent if ever I begin to Jove. And should I exert my- 
self, as | most assuredly should, how unseemly would it be for you to 
suffer discomfiture, or for me to receive from those fair hands the re- 
wards of victory which were designed for you.’ | 

“‘T will undergo all the risk,” replied Aumappay, laughing, “ and 
will bear the penalties of my fool-hardiness, only do you who are iw 
no danger of loving, oblige a friend who loves ardently.” 

“It shall be as you have requested,” said Morayzet, “ and I will 
prepare myself to appear in a costume worthy of the féte, and of the 

ady for whom it is intended.” 

It was about eight days after this, that the whole court were assem- 
bled to witness the games in the piazza of VivaramBia. Thousands 
of people were standing about the rails, and the windows were filled 
with the fairest women. Semaunts, beautiful among the beautiful, 
sat magnificently habited upon a throne, or raised seat, covered with 
cloth of gold, All were anxiously awaiting the arrival of the comba- 
tants. Presently from the street Exvira, a troup of musicians advan- 
ced, who made all the arches resound with their harmony. Immedi- 
ately after them came a number of chariots, richly ornamented, filled 
with gilded reeds. These are long stiff bulrushes, about the size of 
lances. AumAppAN rode next, at the head of twenty-four kmights, 
all sumptuously apparelled like himself—the prevailing colors’ in 
whose equipments were flame-color and gold. They wore costly sci- 
mitars, whose hilts and scabbards were of massive gold. . Spangled 

lumes, fastened with roses of rubies, hung over their turbans. Their 
lodhines were vermillion, gilded, on which was painted.a burning 
mountain, with this motto: “ Never To BE QUENCHED.’ Ai.MADDAN 
rode a horse of the Turkisk breed, coal-black, and poised in his right 
hand a gilded lance. His countenance was lofty, and the grace of 
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his posture incomparable. After the troop had taken a turn or two 
about the piazza, they ranged themselves in good order on the side on 
which they entered. By-and-by, from an opposite quarter, came 
another company of musicians, having streamers on their instruments, 
followed by chariots, filled with silvered lances. Behind them rode 
Morayzet, efally fixed in his saddle, and leading on a troop of 
twenty-four knights. He was distinguished by his black plume, and 
snow-white horse. His buckler was of massive silver, with a heart of 
diamonds in the midst, and this motto: *“* Too HaRD To BE PIERCED.” 
All the squadron were mounted and habited much at the same rate. 
After they had made a few evolutions about the piazza, they ranged 
themselves against their enemies, front to front. And now the trum- 

sounded. and the combatants, spurring on their horses, met each 
other in the midst of the place, with a sheck which caused the lances 
to fly into as many splinters as if they had been made of glass. The 
knights making haste to extricate themselves, wheeled round, and re- 
turning again to their places, were provided with new weapons, with 
which they rushed again to the charge. Every moment the battle 
waxed hotter, and the spirit of the men more fiery. Phalanx closed 
in with solid phalanx, and both firmly maintained the ground; but 
the chariots which contained the gilded and silvered canes were be- 
come rapidly emptied of their contents. What with parrying and 
thrusting. the ringing of shields, the blast of martial instruments, and 
the blending and confusion of colors, the spectators felt every mo- 
ment a more thrilling interest in the protracted and doubtful issue. 
Symptoms of decline, however, began to appear in ALMADDAN’s com- 
pany, from which they retrieved themselves so gallantly, and fought 
with such renewed spirit as to excite the hopes of their partisans. 
But it was only the desperation which precedes a total rout. They 
soon gave way in all quarters, and AumMappan, finding himself borne 
along on the current of his retreating men, suddenly curbed his horse, 
and presenting himself before his adversary with a forced smile, 

at Dear Morayzet,” said he, hurriedly, “ you are not in love, do not 
push your advantage any farther, nor by completing your victory, bring 
disgrace upon your friend.” 

“I know you here only as my enemy,” replied the other in a fury, 
“make haste to defend yourself.” And with that he charged him im- 
mediately, and drove him to the very foot of the platform where his 
mistress sat; and still more briskly pursuing him, never gave over 
until he had expelled him beyond the barriers, whence, by <he laws 
of the combat, it was not permitted him to return. When the victory 
had been thus consummated, he «irew up his men in order, and advan- 
cing towards the lady who presided at the féte, presented himself in 
an attitude to receive the promised reward. 

The fair Semants, impressed with the majestic comeliness of Mo- 
rayzet, had already pardoned him in her heart of hearts, for having 
got the better of her lover, for whom she really had never a great fan- 
cy, but was rather wearied with his importunity. And now rising 
from her seat with queenly grace, she took from her shoulders an em- 
broidered scarf, and placed it on Morayzet’s silver lance, which he 
extended to receive it. ‘Generous victor,” said she, blushing deeply, 
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“the laws of the combat permit you to present this to the one in this 
assembly whom you deem fairest, therefore make use of your power 
without any fear of offending me.” 

** Madam,” replied he, respectfully, “I shall not go far to find the 
person whom you speak of, and if L have not profaned this scarf in re- 
ceiving it, I return it to the hand of her who gave it, nor can I imagine 
any other so fair asshe.” And so saying, he bowed low, and kissing 
the cane which he held in his hand, presented to her the scarf. This 
courtly act commanded a burst of admiration and applause. But 
AvMaDAN, who had witnessed it from the opposite side of the piazza, 
went away covered with mortification and chagrin. 

As soon as the excitement and bustle had a little subsided, Sema- 
HIs took the scarf a second time, and putting it on the top of the sil- 
ver cane, ‘“‘ Morayzet,” said she, “ having given this before to the 
most valiant, | now present it to the most civil knight in the world, 
and I request you to keep it, in token of this day.” The happy knight 
bowed as he tuok the scarf, and binding it about his arm, retired with 
his victorious band to the sound of Moresco instruments. The courtly 
assemblage broke up, and nothing was talked of through the city of 
Grenapa but the combat of canes, and the surprising valor of the 
Farr INsensiBee. 

When Morayzet retired to his chamber that night, he endeavored 
to appease the turmoil and agitation of his thoughts, and to obtain re- 
pose. But he was afflicted with watchfulness. He would fain have 
banished the memory of what had just occurred. But the gorgeous 
spectacle in which he had taken part still dazzled him, and he rode 
his steed, and poised his silver lance, and imagined himself in full 
career. And there were the spectators, a great multitude, with eager 
faces, and above them all, she who sat upon a platform covered with 
cloth of gold, and beneath a crimson canopy; and she turned to him 
with a most winning smile, and presented the guerdon of victory. 
He struggled to put her away from his thoughts, and to cherish a feel- 
ing of sorrow for the mortification of his friend. But the charming 
spectre was still present to his view, and still in dreams it followed 
him, with a sweet persecution which he could not avoid. The morn- 
ing came, but he was not a whit more tranquil. A torrent of strange 
and conflicting sensations, such as he had never known before, passed 
through his mind, keeping him uneasy, yet joyful—miserable, yet 
happy. At last he said to himself, ‘‘ what then am I to understand by 
this new and delicious frame which I enjoy? What thoughts are 
these which oppress me now? What means this trembling delirium ? 
But why disguise the truth, which is too palpable? Confess that thou 
art constituted like other mortals. Tuov ArT IN LOVE, THOU ART IN 
Love, MorayZeE..” 

It was shortly after this, that etiquette required him to pay a visit 
to the lady for whose pleasure the entertainment had been designed ; 
a duty which he was extremely delighted to perform. And inasmuch 
as lovers are never indifferent as to what will set off their persons to 
advantage, he took care to array himself in his most costly suit. His 
vestment was of blue satin, over which he wore a tunic of cloth of 
silver, embroidered with palm-leaves. A soft white plume sprang 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. 7 
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from a brilliant jewel on the left of his turban, and descended over his 
cheek. His scimitar was richly studded with gems. Thus habited, 
and well mounted, he set out, accompanied by twelve black slaves, 
who carried in their hands baskets filled with flowers and costly per- 
fumes, and such toys and complimentary presents as are common 
among the Moors. Having arrived in such state at the palace of the 
lady, he was received by her illustrious parents at the gate, who cour- 
teously conducted him to the door of her apartment, and retired. 
Morayzeu ordered his slaves, bearing presents, to go before, and im- 
mediately followed them into a chamber sumptuously furnished and 
adorned. As soon as he beheld the fair Semauis, who sat upon a 
couch, surrounded by virgin slaves, he approached and made a pro- 
found obeisance, placing bis right hand upon his heart, and his left 
upon his head, and saying, ‘‘ Salamalec,” which is in the Arab tongue, 
“peace be with you.’ At first, he could scarcely say more, and his 
breath was gone from gazing upon her exquisite charms. But at last 
recovering a little from his confusion, ‘‘ Madam,” said he, “I should 
deem myself unworthy of those favors which it has been my happy 
fortune to receive, did I not come hither to let you see how much I 
prize them. And although the combat of canes may afford the pre- 
text of my coming, I pray you to think that it is not so much to fol- 
low the accustomed rules, as because your presence affords me plea- 
sure.” 

‘“‘Generous Morayzen,” replied she, smiling very obligingly, “a 
visit from one of your degree and reputation could never prove un- 
acceptable ; but 1 confess that I must consider myself complimented 
to have thus much said of me by one whom the world calls insen- 
sible.’ 

“I know not with what reason the court may have called me so 
yesterday, but I am sure they do me injustice if they think that I am 
the same to-day.” 

“So great a change effected in so short a time, is quite surprising.” 

“Extremes are always more likely to comply, and for my own 
part, although I never loved before, I now love infinitely.” 

“Indeed,” said she, with a pretty disdain, “I have heard of no 
surpassing beauty who has lately come to court, and those who are 
now there have already proved your power and their own weakness.” 

‘‘ But Madam,” replied he, * blind folks who are cured, often see 
more clearly than those who always had their sight.” 

“Such miracles,” said she, ‘‘ are very rare, nor do I remember that 
our great Prophet ever did anything like them ; and for my own part, 
I believe that those who are born blind never see. But such reflec- 
tions are at best unseemly, for when we are in the company of a vic- 
tor, we ought to think only of his victory.” 

“Alas! Madam, I am not among the victors, but the vanquished.” 

“No doubt ALmapan would be delighted to have all the world be- 
lieve as you tell me.” 

“I am quite contented,” said he, “ provided you will think so.” 

“You are a generous friend, to prefer another’s honor before your 
own.” 
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“ That, Madam, is because there are some defeats more sweet and 
glorious than victories.” 

“ Yet I know no fetters,” answered she, “ that I would prefer to a 
crown.”’ 

“Nor do I know any crown,” added he, “ that I would prefer to 
some fetters.’”’ 

“You are too humble for a victor.” 

“‘ And therefore I told you I am vanquished.” 

** Then why do you wear my scarf?” 

“°Tis only because I hope to overcome, having an enemy to deal 
with more powerful than Atmapan.”? And with these words, remem- 
bering that visits of ceremony should never be long, he rose, and hav- 
ing fully concluded with his eyes what he had begun with his tongue, 
he made a profound obeisance and departed. But he went away 
only to dream by night and by day of that bewitching Queen of Love 
and Beauty. Ambition, and the claims of friendship, and the love of 
glory, and every motive which had swayed his generous heart was 
swallowed up in an engrossing passion. He no longer boasted of a 
freedom which he did not wish to enjoy, but stood forth as the victor 
vanquished, and gloried in the ignominy of his chains. Nor was the 
object of his love less affected with uncontrolable emotions. She re- 
volved continually in her mind, all that she had seen and heard, and 
her whole soul was filled with the idea of victorious Morayzeu. 

It was while she was wrapped in a sweet reverie, from which she 
did not wish to be disturbed, that ALMADAN entered. His air was 
perplexed and troubled. He gazed at her as if he would read in her 
countenance her inmost thoughts, and then he cast his eyes upon the 
ground, as if he were reflecting that a vanquished lover was at best a 
poor character to appear in before his mistress. At last, after strug- 
gling with himself, he thus addressed her, ‘* Madam, I come to see 
whether Morayzet, by his first victory, has not obtained a second, 
and whether his good fortune has not enabled him to triumph over 
me in another place than in the piazza of VivaRAMBLA.” 

“1 cannot tell,” replied she, somewhat blushing and holding her 
fan before her face, “ whether Morayzet has conquered you a second 
time. If you know this, you know more news than I can tell you.” 

“TI would willingly remain ignorant of it,” said he, “if such a dis- 
aster has befallen me.” 

‘It is unreasonable to desire things which are impossible, for you 
cannot be unconscious of your own disgrace.” 

“ Yet if he would conceal it from others, it would be at least some 
small consolation.” 

“But that whereof you speak was not so secret, but that all the 
court beheld it.” 

“Indeed the defeat to which I allude is one which could not have 
had many witnesses, if it has indeed befallen me.” 

“ Then the disgrace will be less, and you will soon forget it.’ 

“ Ah, madam, is it right to insult an unhappy person, and to taunt 
him with his misfortune ? Would it not be more kind in you to offer 
consolation ?” 

“ The latter,” said she, “ is no doubt more pleasing, but the former 
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is more profitable. The one only flatters the offender, the other may 
perhaps amend him.” 

“You are very good and very charitable to have so severe a com- 
passion, but I sufficiently perceive that it is not with the vanquished 
that the unjust Semants takes part.” 

“Victory,” said she, “is so sublime a thing, that it cannot be un- 
acceptable to me; and I find it more noble to abide with the victori- 
ous in the field of conquest, than to flee with the vanquished.” 

“Yet it is my opinion, that it would be more generous not to change 
with fortune, for fear of being blind like her.” 

** They who never embraced any party cannot be called deserters, 
and if they intend to be wise, they will follow fortune with whom 
honor attends.” 

“T will leave you then among your trophies,” said ALMapan, and 
he went out of her presence in unspeakable despair. He had always 
flattered himself that she loved him; and being unprepared for such a 
cruel reverse, he could scarcely credit what his ears had just heard. 
As for Morayzet, he at first carried himself cunningly towards the 
object of his passion. He frequently denied himself the pleasure of 
her company, that his presence might seem more desirable. He 
spoke nothing which might give offence ; he left nothing unsaid which 
he thought would please her. He courted her rather with looks and 
sighs, than with protestations. Sometimes he discovered a little of his 

assion, and then a little more, and afterward he suddenly checked 

imself, and left her to conjecture the rest. At last, this great master 
in the art of love, when there was no longer occasion for this pru- 
dence, gave himself up to transports, which he could neither moderate 
nor conceal. Nor did he remain long undisturbed ; for ALMADAN, as 
much vanquished as he was, could not subdue his love, and chose ra- 
ther to be troublesome, than to let the matter rest. He narrowly 
watched the looks of his rival ; he endeavored to look at the very bot- 
tom of his mistress’s heart. Sometimes he derived a little encourage- 
ment from the insensibility of Morayzet, and flattered. himself that 
he mistook the spirit of fancy for a real affection. At last, he resol- 
ved to satisfy his own mind, by speaking to him seriously on this sub- 
ject. So one day, after a long search, he succeeded in finding him 
alone at the Fouutain of Laurels, and approaching him with an affec- 
ted cheerfulness, “ dear Morayzet,” said he, “ you are, with all your 
insensibility, so experienced a gallant, and so natural an actor in the 
part of a lover, that there is no person in all Grenapa who is not de- 
ceived in you, unless it be ALMaDAN, who is really too persuaded of 
your friendship to believe it.” 

* You had spoken the truth,” replied he, “if you had said that no 
person is more deceived than Atmapan, for my affection for Semaunis 
surpasses what I feel for you, or any other person in the world ” 

“Ha! my dear friend, what you say can never be true, for those 
who are insensible cannot love.” 

“ Methiuks,” rejoined Morayzer, “that I should know my own 
thoughts better than you, and that in this affair in which we are con- 
cerned, you ought to believe me upon my word.” 
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“ Ah! no,” replied Atmapan, “this thing can neither be believed, 


Nor is it true or possible.’”’ 

“ You will find that it is both possible, easy to be believed, and 
true.” 

Me How can you love this beauty, seeing you are cold and insen- 
sible.” 

“Indeed, I am not what I was.’ 

“‘ Whence then does such a surprising change proceed ?” 

“From the influence of some star, from the force of destiny, from 
the beauty of Semauis, it may be from your misfortune and mine 
own,” replied MorayzeL. 

“ You will not certainly be so unwise as to engage in a fruitless 
task,” said At.mapaN, “ when you know the relation in which I stand 
towards the lady.” 

“‘ Love and wisdom are ever incompatible, therefore quietly enjoy 
the heart of Semanis, since it is at your disposal, and leave me to sur- 
render mine to whom I please. You say that there is a right under- 
standing between you and Semaiuis, consequently you know that it 
— with me. Why, then, should you fear a rival so inconsider- 
able ?” 

“ Fear and love are never asunder.” 

“ Then let them stay together.”’ 

‘‘ But was it not a cruel thing,” said Armapan, “that I myself 
should have invited you to partake in that unlucky combat, and that 
it should compass my ruin in earnest ?” 

** If that is so, it was not my fault; and you can only blame your- 
self, for I call you to witness that I warned you of all which has al- 
ready happened,” 

“’Tis very true, but then I knew not that you would be in love.” 

“1 knew it not myself, and that ignorance atones for the fault I 
have committed, if it be true that I have committed any.” 

** Let us talk more seriously of this matter,” said AUMADAN. 

“ The more seriously we talk, the Jess satisfaction ,ou will receive; 
for if I be not in love, then are your fears groundless ; but if I am, 
how can you hope that I should cease to visit her.” 

Here the argument was interrupted, by the arrival of a half a dozen 
friends, and Aumapan took his leave, as little satisfied as when he 
came. But if he had any doubts of the ruin of his cause, they were 
soon dissipated, for the marked coldness of his mistress, and his rival’s 
continued attentions, gave him sufficiently to understand in what li 
he stood. And Morayzet, on his part, finding himself subjected to 
— interruptions, soon permitted his friendship to turn into dis- 
ike, and dislike into hatred, and Semauis herself began to feel an an- 
tipathy for one who imposed a continual check upon her conduct. 
One day the two rivals came out of the lady's parlor ripe for a quar- 
rel, For a long time they walked together, without saying a word. 
At last ALmMapan, who had his eyes fixed upon the ground, suddenly- 
raising them up, beheld his rival’s face full of smiles and complacen- 
cy. “ Morayzeu,” said he, “you seem to imagine that you have 
gained a real victory over me, and would have Semauis think so like- 
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wise, but I think that an encounter with canes differs very materially 
from actual combat.” 

“I am not of your opinion,”’ replied Morayzet, “ on the contrary, 
I believe if our weapons be alike, as they were then, I shall conquer 
you as I did before.” 

“ That shall soon be apparent,” replied ALMADAN, ina fury. “ Meet 
me to-morrow, at sunrise, at the Fountain of Pines, on the plain of 
GRENADA, with a horse, a shield, and a scimitar, and we shall soon 
find out whether I am to be again vanquished.” 

“I must certainly be dead, if I meet thee not, and I am very much 
mistaken if my second victory does not maintain the honor of the first.” 
With this they parted, casting at each other mutual glances of defi- 
ance, and went home to spend nearly the whole night in preparing 
those splendid accoutrements with which the Moorish knights were 
provided on such occasions. No sooner had the first beams of the 
rising sun begun to gild the summits of the cold mountain of Aput- 
CHARRES, than Morayzet came first to the Fountain of Pines. His 
steed was not white, as it was when he fought in the piazza of Viva- 
RAMBLA, but an Andalusian courser, of a darker shade. Nor was the 
color of his equipmeuts emblematic of coldness as before. The face 
of his shield presented an eagle soaring upward to the sun, with this 
motto :—‘ Turner I Hope To REACH.” Pressatlp he saw the nod- 
ding plume of Atmapan in the distance, and he too had forsaken the 
emblems which he had lately borne, and carried those which seemed 
to have reference to despair. His shield showed a picture of death 
between two lions, just preparing to fight, with this motto :—‘ For 
ONE OF THE TwWo.”’ As soon as Morayzet saw him, he advanced, and 
when he had met him, “ the first advantage is mine,” said he, “ as I 
am first upon the field.” 

“It matters not,” replied the other, “so that the last "be mine.” 
And with that they retreated forty paces into the middle of the plain, 
and then putting their horses to the full speed, they came together 
with a shock which made the earth tremble. When they had mutu- 
ally recovered from this, they again retired, and then dashing by each 
other, Morayzet, as he passed, directed a slanting blow which cut 
through Aumapan’s buckler, and the keen edge of the Damascus blade, 
touching the buttons of his turban, the linen fell over his face, and an- 
noyed him very much during the combat. On the other hand, Auma- 
pan’s blow falling perpendicularly, Morayzet suddenly bowed him- 
self, and received it on his shield, where it fell with a great noise, but 
without doing any harm. But it fared otherwise with the champions 
on another encounter; for Morayzet aimed a blow at his adversary 
which cut his buckler into two pieces, and received one in return, 
which made him reel in his saddle. Then it wag that the colour rose 
in his face, and inflamed with anger to find so stout a resistance where 
he had expected nothing formidable, he made a feint at his enemy’s 
head, and while the other exposed his body to ward off the blow, he 
brought his scimitar down upon his left shoulder, inflicting a gash 
which made the blood flow out in a stream. ‘“ Hitherto,” said he, “I 
have the last advantage as well as the first.” 

“ But thou shalt not have it long,” replied ALmapan ; and actuated 
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by despair, he threw away his buckler, and taking his scimitar in 
both hands, flung so violent and well-directed a blow, that the red 
blood gushed out through his enemy’s armour in exactly the same 

lace. Monayze., however, seeing him now defenceless, succeeded 
in inflicting a very severe cut on his right thigh, upon which ALmMapan, 
knowing that the contest must soon come to an end, flung away his 
scimitar likewise, and caused his horse to plunge forward.. And now 
the two enemies, instead of striking as before, grappled and endeavor- 
ed to unhorse each other, and when the horses, chafing and bounding 
about, started in different directions, they came heavily to the ground, 
locked in each other’s embrace, with a fall which stunned them both. 
When they had so far recovered as to regain their feet, they again 
seized their scimitars and broken shields, and began a fresh combat 
on foot. But it was soon apparent that the strength and nimbleness 
of ALmapan’s horse was the cause of his long resistance ; for Moray- 
zeEL attacked him so vigorously, and inflicted so many gashes, that at 
last he fell down, stunned and fainting with the loss of bleod. 

“ If thou canst rise,” exclaimed the victor, “ I permit thee to do so.” 
He made several attempts, but in the end sank down upon the ground, 
exclaiming, “I am vanquished, I die,” and absolutely swooned away. 
Morayzet, thinking he was dead, gave orders for his removal, first 
taking from him his scimitar; and then mounting his own horse— 
which was actually fighting tooth and hoof against ALmMapan’s—he 
returned home, where he had his wounds bound, which were not 
dangerous. His friends came to congratulate him on the result of the 
battle, and he sent without any delay to the lady, for whose sake he 
had fought, the scimitar of the valiant Moor, and with it a note, couch- 
ed in set phrase, which she received most graciously ; nor could she 
any longer question who was most deserving of her hand. As for 
Aumapan, he was not killed as had been supposed ; but, although his 
wounds were healed after a long time, he never recovered from the 
mortification of his defeat. And when he found that there was no 
hope or happiness remaining for him, he retired from the world, and 
shut himself up in the horrid caverns of the desert of APULCHARREs, 
where he still lives—if that may be called life—which is more pro- 
perly a lingering death. Morayzex and the beautiful Semauts were 
married with a pomp and solemnity corresponding with their high 
quality, and the whole city was made festive at their nuptials. Nor 
did they ever repent the affection which they reposed in each other ; 
for they loved with an ardor which never cooled, through a life of 
unbroken happiness, and the offspring of that marriage is the Queen 
who now sits on the thr.me of GRENADA. 

And so ends the history of the Farr Insensrse, whieh teaches how 
those who most defy the power of love, are apt to fall beneath its at- 
tack. Therefore let all cold-hearted cavaliers take heed, and not ex- 
pose themselves to the mortification of an overthrow by the great 
magician. 
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SCENES FROM A MS. PLAY. 





Arr. XIX.—SCENES FROM A MS. PLAY. 


QGCENE—A gloomy chamber in the palace. Tetiuca alone. 


TETLuca. 

Through yon barred casement, lo! where beauty leans 
Upon the landscape, waiting the approach 
Of darkness, who, with slow and stealthy step, 
Comes creeping on. The giant, gloomy trees 
Within the night-wind rustle, nodding limbs 
And talking each to each. Now settles down, 
Enclosing all, the mantle of the night, 
And through its rents the moon and stars peep out 
To watch the sleep of mortals. In the air, 
Mounting and sinking on the waves of quiet, 
The night-bird’s voice goes sailing. Hark! that sound! 
I know it from a thousand. ’Tis his tread. 
How often my heart has beat to hear that step, 
When to my father’s palace came my lord 
To woo me for his bride. Alas! that I 
Should hear it now. 

[Enter Tavatzat.] 


TeETLUCA. 
Stranger ! 
What would’st thou ? 
TALATZAL. 
Tis I, Tetivca. 
TEeTLUCA. 


Spaniard, reveller, 
Or whatsoe’er thou art, who treads these halls, 
Where night has set his seal of quiet, pray 
Unto thy gods, and go. 

TALATZAL. 

Is’t possible | 

Tetiuca. 
Else may the genius of the place revenge 
The insult offered to his majesty. 

TALATZAL. 
Art mad, or false? But no! I wrong thee there— 
Throbs not thy heart to tell thee who I am. 
Dost thou not know me? Utter but a word. 
No word—no sigh! Thy voice is sealed to me— e 
While glare thine eyes beneath their lashes coldly, 
The eyes that once would blaze on me with love. 
Speak ! speak ! or strike me dumb forever. 





Tret.uca. 
(in a low voice) Danger— oi 
There’s danger near thee—fly ! : 
TALATZAL. E 


Thou wilt not speak ! 
In battle, banquet, yea! within my dreams 
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This hour has passed before me—but alas! 
Not this reception. I have lived in hope, 
To press thee once again unto my heart— 
To kiss our child—but such was not my fate. 
Farewell! thou false, bat oh! how dearly loved, 
I go—the blessing of the gods attend 
Thy every step. A last farewell. I ask 
Not to remember me. Be thine the joys, 
Whate’er they be, forgetfulness can bring— 
The misery of memory be mine. 

[ Going. | 

Terivca. 

Tatatzau ! { do know thee—love thee well ; 
But oh! how have I perilled all to say it. 
The tiger, Montezuma, lies in wait— 
With blood-red tongue out lolling o’er his fangs, 
He thirsts for vengeance. Fly, my hearts’ beloved. 


TALATZAL. 
I cannot fly. 

TETLUCA. 

Then art thou lost 1 
TALATZAL. 
Oh! no; 

Not lost with thee. The bounding joy I feel 
Outweighs a life of perils. In my heart . 


Bliss, like an uncaged bird, sits, plumes its wings, 
And sweetly carols to the summer round it. 

TETLUCA. 
The sound of footsteps—hark ! 

TALATZAL. 

What pales thy cheek ? 

TETLucA. 
That sound again. Depart! thou canst return 
To rescue me—but thou once slain, I am 
Forever lost. Depart! 

TALATZAL. 

But one embrace. { They embrace. 
I go. 
[ Exit TaALaTzat. 

TEeTLuca. 

Praise to the awful gods! [Kneels. 
{ Enter TaLaTzau. 
TALATZAL. 
It is in vain. 

At every avenue a guard is placed. 
I am content to die—but thou art here. 

TETLUCA. 
Believe it not. I have a knife concealed— 
Let him essay it—and he dies. But stay ! 
The palace-gardens are beneath this tower— 
It is not high from earth, this casement. Wrench 
8 
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Those iron bars—thou mayst even yet escape. 
TALATZAL. 
They will not yield. Ha! one has left its bed. 
One more! and now the last! Farewell, my love! 
Give me thine hand. How icy cold the palm. 
I leave thee. [Looks out.| Allin vain. Beneath the tower, 
The garden bristles with an armed force. 
But one resource is left. To die; and die 
As may become a man. 
TETLUCA. 
Speak not of death! 
I find thee but to lose thee. Iam faint— 
Give me that rose from off thy breast. My head 
Is aching; everything is dim. Theyslay 
My husband, my TaLarzat—no ! 
TALATZAL. 
My tears— 
But not for me—flow fastly. Rouse thee, wife— 
Awake, Tettuca. Tears, and I, a man! 
TETLUCA. 
Would Thad tears! Alas! my brain’s on fire 
And dries them up. Ha! let them come! ha! ha! 
We'll meet them! ha! ha! Let them come! ha! ha! 
[ Rushes forward and falls. 
TALATZAL. 
Cold—cold as stone. But born to this, poor wretch, 
Thy fate is with thee. ‘Thou wert blossom fair ; 
The tempest, ruthless all, has spared thee not. 
Where are your thunders, great avenging gods ! 
Why sit ye quiet in your cloudy halls, 
When wrong and rapine riot in the land, 
And lawless power sways empire over right ? 


Scene.—Ante-chamber of the palace. Cortez and Montezuma. 
Cortez. 
Your majesty seems ill at ease. The church 
Informs us prayer is soother for our sorrow. 
Say—shall I send good father Pepro here ? 
MonTEezUMA. 
I took my rosary this morn to pray. 
I counted every bead, and separated 
The holy gew-gaws with my trusty steel. 
But, blood long rusted on the dagger’s point, 
Came back in measured drops, and on my soul 
So weighed I could not make my orisons. 
Cortez. 
The ghostly father oft has told me this— 
That if the soul reposes trust in Heaven, 
Is truly penitent, sincere, contrite— 


Its guilt may be absolved. 
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MonrTezuMa. 
Assume the god! 
Peer to the deep recesses of my heart— 
And in their darkness, coiled in corners lie 
The evil serpents which have power to sting 
Men’s souls for crimes committed. On this blade 
Are chronicled in letters made of blood, 
Deeds hell-born. Is there hope for me ! 
Cortez. 
Again, 
I say the church is mighty. Pray! repent! 
MonTEZUMA. 
Still blackercrimes. Then, listen! Hear you not 
Through yonder massive walls a brother’s groans. 
His crown is lined with fire and burns my brows. 
Another groan—another ! hark! a gush of blood— 
He dies—he dies! Say, can I be forgiven ? 
Cortez. 
Again I tell thee being a Christian king— 
Repentance—prayer—confession shall relieve— 
And absolution from our holy church 
Shall chase thy guilt. 
Montezuma. 
A darker crime than all. 


I sway for sceptre o’er the land, a lash— 

I force my suhjects from their father’s faith— 

I make them wear a cross which they despise, 

And kneel unto a god who is a stranger. 
Cortez. 

This to thy favor willremembered be 

In heaven. 


MonTEZUMA. 
Why so, all crimes may be absolved. 
This is most excellent. Now, mark my words. 
The Spaniard sets his foot upon my soil 
And arrogantly assumes to lead me on, 
First, to another faith—and next to yield my power 
To him ; and less than he, his deputies. 
Your band of soldiers are within my power— 
Unnerved—unwary—-unsuspecting too. 
Before you reach their midst a massacre 
Will leave ye nota man. Your ships—your steeds— 
The ponderous engine from whose iron lips 
Proceeds the lightning, shall be mine—yes, mine! 
CorTEZz. 
You jest. 
MonTEZUMA. 
I do—a very bitter jester I. 
Come hither! through your casement cast an eye. 
What meets the gaze of Cortez 1 
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Cortez. 


Warriors ! 


MonrTezuMa. 
Look, Spaniard! is it not a glorious sight— 
File after file in pageantry of war, 
Sweep intocolumn. Inthe sunlight rays 
The golden banners sparkle. Spears and swords 
Glitter and blaze with shining death upon 
Their sharpened edges. [ Trumpets.] Hark! the brazen horns 
Are vexing heaven with music. Are these here, 
To chase the antelope, or bring to ground 
The bounding bison? Yes! an antelope 
That vexes Mexico—the Spanish pride ! 
A bison whose rude horns have gored our sides— 
The Spanish power! Thou hast safe conduct hence— 
Remain not from the coast a single day— 
Or dread the worst. 
Correz. 
Is MonTEzuMA, 
League-breaker, then ? 
MonrTeEzUMA. 
Before a day shall carve 
lis length upon the marble dome of Time, 
Your army shall be swept to nothingness, 
And when your monk shall give me sacrament, 
The chalice shall be filled with Spanish blood, 
More sweet, more sparkling than the wines of Spain. 
Cortez. 
Even as thou sayest. Thy arts will fail thee, king. 
Thou wilt not find my men unwary, nor 
Asleep with carelessness. 
MontTEZzUMA. 
That risk I run. 
Cortez. 
Thou’rt double renegade! first to thy geds, 
And then to mine. I hold thee outlaw now— 
A most seditious Pagan ; I defy 
Thee to thy teeth, and laugh to scorn thy malice. 
Within a week—yea! in a single day, 
From off thy throne thou shalt be toppled headlong. 
A malison upon thee, renegade ! 
And let thy mother’s curse work to the worst. 
I go—beware a Spaniard’s wrath. 
| Exit Cortez.| 
MonTEezuMA. 
Thy wrath ! 
Thy fangs are all extracted, serpent. 
But let him curse. I have within my power 
His entire army, and by this, perhaps, 
They cumber not the earth. But then at home— 
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There’s treason ’round me. I must tread this maze 
With caution. At my feet are many snares, 

Above my head a sword about to fall, 

And round me pitchy gloom. A single step 

Too much to right or left would work my ruin. 

I’ll to my chamber. Tbere reflect awhile, 

And from the busy chaos of my brain 

Weave with my judgment such a mighty web, 

That none shall ’scape it. Yes! ’tis done. 


[Exit Montezuma. Enter Cortez, hastily.| 


CorRTEZ. 
I tell thee, renegade !—not here—no matter ! 
I may not move him by my curses. Steeds, 
My servants, and my equipage removed. 
Naught left but my sword. Oh! fool, to be 
So duped by rude barbarians. How at home 
The court will laugh and call me idiot— 
And worse than all, with justice. But I’ll take 
Such consummate revenge—I’ll join this plot— 
And aid to overthrow this lying knave. 
Oh! fool, why not before discern the advantage ? . 
It is the very thing! Young Gavromozin 
Placed on the throne, Ill hold his favor till 
New troops arrive from Sram, and then I[’ll strike, 
And on the ruins of his throne erect 
An empire for myself. But some one comes— 
I will retire, and scan her. 
[Enter Tetivca.| 
Teriuca. 
Thou cruel monster—rob him not of life. 
Talatzal! husband! where art thou? Grim murder! 
Thy ghastly fingers close upon his throat. [ Falls. 
Correz. 
The princess of Locnico. Lovely too! 
Why such a maid as this in sunny Spain 
Would set the cavaliers to serenades, 
And. love-songs, strummed on old guitars, of nights ; 
Perhaps some dozen duels, wherein sparks 
Of gentle blood would run each other through, 
To prove their passion, and their silliness. 
Is she alive? The pulse is still. No hue 
In lip or cheek. She’s dead. No! she revives. 
Teriuca. 
Help! help! they murder him. What! none to save? 
Give me that blossom. Horror! drops of blood 
Drip from the leaves—the green is crimsoned o’er— 
Their daggers are around thee—to the bars— 
Wrench them—from yonder casement—now—yes, now ! 
Farewell! Why stayest thou? Ha! the foe beneath! 
Lost—lost ! 
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PLAY. 


Cortez. 
Be calm! A Spanish soldier hears, 
And will protect thee. 
TEeriuca. 
Whomso’er thou art— 
Defend him from the base usurper’s power. 
Canst thou break iron bars? Ah! ’tis his corse! 
They’ve covered it with earth—’tis shrouded too ! 
But, oh! ’tis his. Poor wretch! poor wretch, am I. 
Wilt thou protect me, stranger 4 
CorrTez. 
With my life! 
TetTiuca. 
A form comes now before me. Shadow-like, 
It is myself, yet separates from me. 
It has my thoughts—my life—it speaks—it moves— 
Its heart is beating—mine is still as death. 
I call it, and it vanishes—’tis gone ! 
I think—but thought is all confused and vague. 
I speak—but speech expresses not my thoughts. 
CorrTez. 
Alas! she raves! This, Monrezuma, this 
Thy wicked work, and fearful retribution 
Shall dog thy footsteps for the damned deed. 
Come, come with me. I'll take thee to a place 
Of safety ere to-morrow’s dawn. To-night 
At Cuzco’s temple thou shalt shelter find. 
Wilt come ? 
TetLvca, 
Yes! lead to any place on earth 
Which is not blasted by the tyrant’s presence. 
Cortez. 
Come, then. 
[Exit Cortez and Tetiveca.] 





SCENE.—A gloomy ~~ in the palace. Cawan discovered. 
ALAN. 

Thou hast dishonored me, and stained my blood, 

Tiou whom I name not. I will have revenge. 

The snares I place around thy tottering steps 

Shail fast accumulate to overwhelm 

The dynasty which long hath ruled this realm. 

But lo! she comes, than whom no whelp-robbed wolf, 

The spoiler seeking through the tangled wild, 

Could equal in intensest fury. See, 

And with her Gavromozin. What new deed 

Of darkness, damning sin and blood, plot these ? 

I'll to my covert quickly. 

[ Conceals himself in a recess. 
PAPANTZIN. 

Yonder stands the cup, 





Enter Pavantzin and Gavtomozin.] 
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Where lurks the poison. Ancient Mexico, 
For thee and for thy gods a mother dooms 
Her only son to death. Unhappy land; 
Unhappy son—ah! more unhappy mother. 
The country may recover from her wrong; 
The son, in death forgiven, may join the gods ; 
But thou, stern mother—what remains for thee ? 
Oh! deed of terror! Thou, my darling son— 
My youngest born—my child of later years, 
Imperial in thy bearing and thy soul, 
How oft I pressed thee to my happy heart ; 
How oft I kissed thy rosy little lips ; 
How oft I blessed thee—must I kill thee now ? 
Alas! alas ! 
GavToMOZIN. 
A heartless, faithless renegade, 
Whose country has disclaimed him. 
PAPANTZIN. 
Oh ! what joy, 
When first I felt his little fingers part 
My raven tresses. How his silver laugh 
Rung chimes of most melodious music, through 
My joyous spirit. How the peal was met 
By happy echoes, till the air was stirred 
And sunlight streamed in rarest melody. 
I feel the tear-drops stealing down my cheeks. 
They drop into the goblet and infuse 
An antidote of pity to the venom. 
GAUTOMOZIN. 
She wanders. 
PAPANTZIN. 
Is it night upon the earth ? 
All should be pitchy black to fit the deed. 
When poison works its will, another bring— 
Another goblet for this vile assassin. 
She is a weak, old, sightless woman. 
GaAUTOMOZIN. 
Rouse ! 
Think of thy duty to the gods above. 
Be firm! the renegade approaches. 







































PLAY. 


[Enter Montezuma, 


Health, 
Illustrious Emperor. 
Montezuma. 






Thanks, nephew, thanks, 


I know thy love for me—thy loyal love, 
And give it back with double measure. 
PAPANTZIN. 
[Aside.| Ha! 
The tone is false—now does he know or not ? 
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MonvEezuMa. 
I left just now the palace gardens, where 
I listened to the bright-winged Oriole, 
Which warbled sweetly in the evening sun. 
The aloe sent the fragrance of its flowers, 
To mingle with the odors of the eve. 
But what were music—what were garden sweets ? 
I lacked the kinder words of her who gave 
Me being, and I hastened from the spot, 
To seek refinement in my happiness. 
But I am faint. 
PAPANTZIN. 
Thou’rt wearied with deep thought. 
The dew of night hath injured thee, perchance. 
A mother’s love must make amends. Behold! 
The goblet on yon table has been filled 
With Spanish wine; the bright and ruddy draught 
Will comfort thee. 
MontTEezuMA. 
Thou hast my thanks, dear mother. 
But I have drunk of wine this day before, 
At my baptismal rites. 


PAPANTZIN. 
|aside] The wretch blasphemes! 


MonTezuMa. 
I have an errand, prince, of deep importance, 
For which you are my fittest envoy. Hence; 
To Cuzco’s temple with this signet-ring. 
Seek out the priest, on him the ring bestow, 
He understands it. Bring me answer here. 
{ Exit GauTomoziN. 
PAPANTZIN. 
aside] He’s lost! My son, my Montezuma, drink 
o GAUToMoziN’s quick return. 
[A pause, and Montezuma takes the cup. 
Hast drank ? 
MonrTezuMa. 
Empress Papantzin ! 
PAPANTZIN. 
How! not yet! dost see 
Strange demons on the goblet’s golden rim ? 
MonTEzuMaA. 
Born of thy body, I am not thy son ; 
Or else why dost thou seek to stain thy soul, 
With most unnatural murder? Art thou not 
She whom I deemed for many happy years 
My darling mother? Wouldst thou slay me now ? 
PAPANTZIN. 
When rises up this gloomy fantasy ? 
I need a draught myself—give me the cup ; 
I'll share thy pleasure. 
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[ As she attempts to drink, he throws the cup down. 
MonTEZUMA. 
Perish, cursed cup— 
Be shapeless, lest the cunning characters 
The artist’s skill hath traced upon thy side, 
Should speak, like babbling echoes, of the guilt, 
Which stains a cruel mother’s pitiless soul. 
PAPANTZIN. 
Use not false words to mock me, renegade. 
If thou hast tortures for this withered form, 
Bid thy bad minions to inflict them all— 
And she who gave a faithless monster birth 
Can suffer calmly for her land and faith. 
MonTezuMaA. 
Nor death nor torture shall assail thy frame, 
That fools may think thee martyr and forget 
The assassin in the saint. Thou hast committed 
Treason against thy sovereign, and thy son; 
And yet I overlook thy dark offence. 
PAapANTZIN. 
Without there ! 
Enter Pace. 
Lead me hence. Offence! 
I failed, ’tis true—-I may not always fail. 
[Exit Parantzin and Pace. 





ART. XX.-——-TO R——-. 


WHEN to your slumbers sinking, 
Yeu bend a willing knee, 
Pray for me, my darling— 
Pray for me. 


“sé 








The world and its temptations, 
Spread lures for me to see ; 
Pray for me, my darling— 
Pray for me. 


sé 






Warm passions drown good promptings—~ 
Before them truth might flee ; 
Pray for me, my darling— 
Pray for me. 
sé 






By prayers of one so saint-like, 
Well guarded let me be; 
Pray for me, my darling~ 
Pray for me. 
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Art. XXI.—THE TARIFF OF °42. 


MPHE act of Congress, graduating the scale of duties upon imports, 

which went into operation in the year 1842, and which is known 
as the “ Tariff of ’42,” was the result of a compromise of conflieting 
claims from diverse interests. It was created as a temporary act, 
for an immediate purpose. President TyLer had already vetoed two 
bills of similar nature; and the majority were inclined to go home, 
without the passage of a revenue bill. But there was no money in 
the treasury—there was a questionable power on the part of the exe- 
cutive to collect money under an old act—and fear of the people, who 
would have resented this gross neglect of duty, induced the Congress 
to pass a hastily constructed bill. Necessity induced the President 
to sign it; though he believed most of its provisions to be unjust. It 
had from all parties a forced support ; and in the breast of all parties 
there existed an iutent to modify it. But when money, through its 
provisions, began to flow into the treasury—the Whigs thought it 
might be popular. So they became eulogists where they had been 
revilers, and professed regard where none existed. The “tariff of 
’42” became their rallying cry in the election contest which followed 
—but without success. The people could not be brought to sanction 
so gross and unjust preference for one interest over another—and the 
advocates of the uoxious act were defeated. 

The duty of the present Congress is plain. They must replace the 
present revenue act with one more just and equitable in its provisions. 
There must be care in the adjustment of details. The principles 
which should guide them in its formation, are most aptly laid down 
in the late message of the President to Congress. That document 
contains our views on the matter, as far as it goes. We could not 
express ourselves better; and therefore extract the pertinent pas- 
sages. 


“ The attention of Congress is invited to the importance of making suitable modifi- 
cations and reductions of the rates of duty imposed by our present tariff laws. The 
object of imposing duties on imports should be to raise revenue to pay the necessary 
expenses of yovernment. Congress may, undoubtedly, in the exe:cise of a sound 
discretion, discriminate in arranging the rates of duty on different articles ; but the 
discriminations should be within the revenne standard, and be made with the view to 
raise money for the support of government. 

** Tt becumes important to understand distinctly what is meant by a revenne stan- 
dad, the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed. 
It is conceded, and expenence proves, that duties may be laid so high as to diminish, 
or prohibit altogether, the importation of any given article, and thereby lessen or de- 
stroy the revenue, which, at lower rates, woul’ be derived from its importation. 
Such duties excved the revenue rates, and are not imposed to raise money for the 
support of government. If Congress levy a duty, for revenue, of One per cent. on a 
given article, it will produce a given amount of money to the treasury, and will inci- 
dentally and necessarily afford protection, or advantage, to the amount of one per 
cent. to the home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. If the 
duty be raised to ten per cent, it will produce a greater amount of money, and afford 
greater protection. [1 it be sull raised to twenty, twenty-five, or thirty per cent., and 
if, as itis raised, the revenue derived from it is found to be increased, the protection 
or advantage will also be increased ; but if it be raised to thirty-one per cent., and it 
is found that the revenue produced at that rate is less than at thirty percent , it cease 
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is ascertained from experience that the revenue is greatest, is the maximum rate of 
duty which can be laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting money for the support 
of government. To raise the duties higher than that point, and thereby diminish the 
amount collected, is to levy them for protection merely, and not for revenue. As 
long, then, as Congress may gradually increase the ate of duty on a given article, 
and the revenue is increased by such increase of duty, they are within the revenue 
standard. When they go beyond that point, and, as they increase the duties, the 
revenue is diminished or destroyed, the act ceases to liave for its object the raising of 
mon*y to support government, but is for protection merely 

“ It does not follow that Congress should levy the highest duty on all artictes of im- 
port which they will bear within the revenue standard 3 for such rates would probably 
produce a much larger amouut than the economical administration of the government 
would require. Nor does it follow that the duties on all articles should be at the 
same ora horizontal rete. Some articles will bear a much higher revenue duty than 
others. Below the maximum of the revenue standard Congress may and ouglit to 
discriminate in the rates imposed, taking care so to adjust them on different arti- 
cles as to produce in the aggregate ne amount which, when added to the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands, may be needed to pay the economical expenses of the gov- 
ernment. 

“In levying a tariff of duties, Congress exercise the taxing power, andfor purposes 
of revenue may select the objects of taxation. They may exempt certain articles al- 
together, and permit their mmportation free of duty. On others they may impose low 
duties. In these classes should be embraced such: articles of necessity as are in gene- 
ral use, and especially such as are consumed by the laborer and the poor, as well as 
by the wealthy citizen, Care should be taken that ail the great interests of the coun- 
try, including manufactures, agriculime, commerce, navigation, and the mechante 
arts, should, as far as may be practicable, derive equal advantages from the incidental 
protection which a just system of revenue duties atford. ‘Taxation, direct or indirect, 
is a burden, and it should be so imposed as to operate as equally as may be, on-all 
classes, in the proportion of their ability to bear it. To make the taxing power an 
actual benefit to one class, necessarily increases the burden of the others beyond 
theie proportion, and would be manifestly unjust. The terins ‘ protection to domestic 
indastry’’ are of popular import ; but they should apply under a just system to all the 
various branches of industry in our country, The farmer or planter who toils yearly 
in his fields, is engaged in ‘domestic industry, and is as much entitled to have his 
labor ‘ protected, as the manniacturer, the man of commerce, the nav gator, or the 
mechanic, who are engnged also in domestic industry’ in their different pursuits, 
The joint labors of all these classes, constitute the aggregate of the ‘ domestic indus- 
try’ of the nation, and they are equally entitled to the nation’s ‘ protection? Noone 
of them ca justly claim to be the exclusive recipients of * protection,’ which can only 
be afforded by increasing burdens on the ‘ domestic industry’ of the others. 

“ If these views be correct, it remains to inquire how far the tariff act of 1842 is 
consistent with them. That many of the provisions of that act are in violation of the 
cardinal principle here laid down, all must eoncede. The :ates of duty imposed by 
it on some articles are probibitory, and on others so high as greatly to dimimirh ime 
portations, and to produce a less amount of revenue than would be derived from 
lower rates. They operate as ‘ protection merely’ to one branch of ‘ domestic induse 
try’ by taxing other bianclies, 

“ By the introduction of minimums, or assumed and false values, and by the impo- 
sition of specific duties, the injustice and inequality of the act of 1842, in its practical 
operation on different classes and pursuits, are seen and felt. Many of tie oppressive 
duties imposed by it under the operation of these principles, range fiom one per cent. 
to more than two hundred per cent They are prolibitory on some articles, andp :r- 
tially so on others, and bear most heavily on arucles of common necessity, and but 
lightly on articles of luxury. It is so framed that much the greater burden which it 
imposes is thrown on labor and the poorer classes, who are least able to bear it, while 
it protects capital and exempts the rich from paying their just proportion of the taxa- 
tion required for the support of government. While it protects the capital of the 
wealthy manufacturer, and increases his profits, it does not benefit the operatives or 
laborers in his employment, whose wages have not been increased by it~ Articles of 
prime necessity or of coarse quality and low price. used by the masses of the people, 
are, in many instances, subjected by it to heavy taxes, while articles of finer quality 
and of higher price, or of luxury, which can be used only by the opnlemt, are lightly 
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cial man, and those of all other pursuits except the capitalist, who has made his 
investments in manufactures. All the great interests of the country are not, as nearly 
as may be practicable, equally protected by it. 

«The government in theory knows no distinction of persons or classes, and should 
not bestow upon some favors and privileges which all others may not enjoy. It was 
the purpose of its illustrious founders to base the institutions which they reared "pon 
the great and unclianging principles of justice and equity, conscious that if administered 
in the spirit in which they were conceived, they would be felt only by the benefits 
which they diffused, and would secure for themselves a defence in the hearts of the 
people, more powertul than standing armies and all the means and appliances 
invented to sustain governments founded in injustice and oppression. 

* The well-known fact that the tariff of 1842 was passed by a majority of one vote in 
the Senate, and two in the House of Representatives, and that some of those who felt 
themselves constrained, under the peculiar circumstanees existing at the time, to vote 
in its favor, proclaimed its defects, and expressed their determination to aid in its 
modificatioh on the first opportunity, affords strong and conclusive evidence that it 
was not intended to be permanent, and of the expediency and necessity of its thorough 
revision. 

** In recommending to Congress a reduction of the present rates of duty, and a revi- 
sion and modification of the act of 1842, I am far from entertaining opinions unfriendly 
to the manufacturers. On the contrary, I desire to see them prosperous, as far as they 
can be so, without imposing unequal burdens on other interests. The advantage 
under any system of indirect taxation, even within the revenue standard, must be in 
favor of the manufacturing interest ; and of this no other interest will complain 

“ T recommend to Congress the abolition of the minimum principle. or assumed, arbi- 
trary, and false values, and of specific duties, and the substitution in their place of ad 
valorem duties, as the fairest and most equitable indirect tax which can be imposed. 
By the ad valorem principle, all articles are taxed according to their cost or value, 
and those which are of inlerior quality, or of smaj cost or value, and those which me 
of inferior quality, or of small cost, bear only the just proportion of the tax with those 
which aro of superior quality or greater cost. The articles consumed by all are taxed 
at the same rate. <A sys'em of ad valurem revenue duties, with proper discrimmas 
tions and proper guards against frauds in collecting them, it is not doubted, will afford 
ample incidental advantages to the manufacturers, and enable them to detive as great 
profits as can be derived fiom any other regular business. Jt is believed that such a 
system, strictly within the revenue standard, will place the manufactuiing interests 
on a stable footing, and enure to their permanent advantace 3 while it will, as nearly 
as may be practicable, extend to all the great interests of the country the incidental 
protection which can he afforded by our revenue laws. Such a system, when once 
firmly established, would be permanent, and not be s::bject to the constant complaints, 
agitations and changes, which must ever occur, whe: duties are not laid for revenue, 
but for ‘ protection merely’ of a favored interest.” 


We hope to see no hesitation on the part of the representatives of 
the people, in regard to the desired reform. The people will not 
suffer double-dealing. ‘There must be no speaking one way, and vot- 
ing another. The manufacturing bu!l must be seized by the horns, 
To fatten him, others must not be made lean. All classes must be 
enabled to protect themselves, Government has no right to place 
obstacles in the way of fair competition. 

There is a clear majority of over twenty votes in the House of 
Representatives, and a defined majority in the Senate, in favor of 
modifying the present tariff of duties, If it neglect—if the majority, 
we mean—should neglect or refuse to do its duty—we predict for it 
a scurvy but well-merited reception on the part of the people. The 
President is true to his pledges—our members in Congress must be 
true to theirs, 
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Art. XXIII.—OUR BOOK-SHELVES. 


ESSRS. WILEY & PUTNAM continue the publication of their 
Library of Choice Reading. 

No. 39, 40, 41, 42.—‘* Cromwe.u’s Letters and Speeches.’ By 
Tuos Cariyte. At this time, owing to the discussion in ENGLAND 
concerning the propriety or impropriety of placing the statue‘ of the 
king-killer with those of other eminent Englishmen, this publication 
has a great interest. The book is of interest, intrinsically, besides. 
Letters are indexes to a man, in general. He does not expect to ever 
find them in print—and opens himself, unreservedly, under shelter of 
private correspondence. The book is a valuable addition to our stand- 
ard Historical Literature. 

37.—“ Zscnuoxke’s Tales. Part Second.” Translated by Parke 
Goowin. The translater, an elegant writer, has performed this task 
with fidelity and judgment. The book is exceedingly readable. 

38.— Book of Christmas.” By T.K. Hervey. Profound, pathe- 
tic, humorous, grave and gay, by turns. It displays a deal of elegant 
research. i 

48, 49.—** Tasso’s Jerusalem Delix- acd.” By Fainrax. A most 
excellent rendition of ** Giuresalem Liberata.’? A necessary consti- 
tuent of the properly-filled library. 

“The Library of American Books,” by the same publishers, is 
continued with much spirit. 

No. 9.—‘ Views and Reviews in American History, Literature and 
Fiction.” By W.Gitmore Simms. An agreeable Miscellany. 

No. 10.—‘* The Alps and the Rhine.” By J.T. Heaptey. Mr. 
Heap ey is an agreeable because a direct writer. He has a vein of 
bold, earnest thought, refreshiug to note, and his very dogmatism is to 
be respeeted. He is a man of talent, unquestionably ; and his book 
may be regarded as an index of his peculiar mental construction. 

11.— Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the shadow of the June- 
FRAU.” By Geo. B. Cagever, D. D. Marked by all Dr. Caeever's 
bigotry, cant and drivel. There is occasionally great taste displayed 
in the quotations. About half of the book might advantageously have 
been left out. 

Wirery & Putnam have published also— 

“ Handbook of Oil Painting.’ An elegant and valuable volume— 
correct in details and in its views of art. 

‘‘ Explanations.” By the author of “ Vestiges of Creation.” A 
sequel to the extraordinary book, so much abused, and containing 
masterly replies to the attacks upon the author and his previous work. 
It is very ingenious and full of bold reasoning, as well as no little of 
unscrupulous assertion. 

They have also published a new edition of the “ Vestiges,” and 
other works of more or less note. 

Harrer & Brothers have published— 

“ History of Silk, Cotton, Wool,’ &c. Illustrated by steel engrav- 


ings. To all manufacturers, to scholars, to the curious—this is an 
indispenseble book, ' 
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“Life of Mozart.” By Epwarp Homes. 
with equal taste and judgment. 

* Biographical and Critical Notices.’ By Wm. H. Prescorr. 
Beautifully printed. It contains the elegant miscellaneous essays of 
the talented author of “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

“Lady of Milan.” A translation, we think, of “ Marguerite Pus- 
terhla,” and a very interesting one. 

These publishers continue to publish, serially, their admirable 
Bible, and the Wandering Jew. 

The other publishers have principally confined their issues of late 
to books of poems—having little or no merit. 


A re-print selected 













Art. XIX.—THE LEGEND OF THE OLD SAW-MILL. 






aryWAs a wintry night, when the earth was white 
With the depths of the driven snow; 
And the northern light was marvellously bright 
A hundred years ago. 





ce 





Not a cloud went by the moon in the sky, 
Or the planets shining out ; 

And high overhead was a comet red 
A-swinging his tai] about. 


sé 








The winds were strong and they rushed along 
With a cry of omen ill ; 

And passing in power at the midnight hour 
They shook the roof of the mill. 













Sullen and slow was the river’s flow 

And the wheel went round with a groan, 
While a fat old man in the moonlight wan 
Was sawing his logs alone. 


“ec 








The oak was there that was knotted and bare 
And the pine that was stately and strong; 

And one by one as he rolled them on, 

He chaunted a midnight song. 








Still the wheel went round with its groaning sound 
And its heavy load of ice ; 

And the cock had told the hours, in the cold 
Of the morning, twice and thrice. 








The moon sunk low and the shade on the snow 
Was extended long and far ; 

And the head and the tale of the comet turned pale, 

And fled without touching a star. 
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Then ceased the noise of the saw’s harsh voice, 
In the silence strange and deep ; 
And to and fro walked the old man slow, 
Like a person who walks in his sleep. 
sé 
The winds grew still around the mill, 
But louder the rushing stream ; 
While the work he wrought, with terror fraught, 
Was the labor of a dream. 
With a calm design, like a log of pine, 
Himself to the beam he bound ; 
And the saw it fell and arose as well, 
As the wheel went slowly round. 
“é 
He was drawn along by the waters strong, 
Nor dreaming he was to die ; 
And the saw’s first stroke, as if meeting oak, 
Slabbed off an arm and a thigh. 
6é 


And through and through, to its purpose true, 
Went the saw from sole to crown, 

And never he woke till a mighty stroke 
Was splitting his back-bone down. 

Ah! never, I ween, such plank were seen 
Since the days of the saw began; 

They were made, you see, of no forest tree, 
But the flesh and the bones of a man! 

?T was an awful sight, which the noonday light 
Of the morrow witnessed there ; 

And the gazing eyes, of the neighbors wise, 
Were big with mysteries rare. 

And each shook his head, and the minister said, 
That he of the cloven hoof, 

In the midnight stil] brought his logs to the mill, 
To saw them under its roof. 

And never since then have the hands of men 
Done labor in that old mill ; 

It is crumbling away, iu sure decay, 
And years have its wheels been still. 

O’er the buried stone has the green grass grown 
In the bed where the waters ran ; 

And the good and the great may heed the fate 
Of the absent-minded man. 
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VALEDICTORY.—DESIGNS. 


VALEDICTORY. 


This number closes the first, and for the present the only volume 
of the Aristidean. We find it impossible to continue the conduct of 
this work, and at the same time go on with our “ History of Party 
Politics in the United States,” upon which we have been long enga- 
ged. The magazine will not pay for another editor, and our own 
time can be spared no longer from other engagements. We leave it 
with the intention of resuming the publication whenever our engage- 
ments permit. We are fully satisfied of the chances of success in a 
magazine of this kind—a bold, racy and fearless expositor of critical 
judgment. We started without a subscriber—we run up a subscrip- 
tion list, sufficient to pay expenses. 

Those subscribers who paid us in advance for a year will have their 
money returned, after deducting the price of this volume—others are» 
of course, indebted to us, in six month’s subscription, which they will 
please to send in, immediately. 

To the conductors of newspapers through the country, who have 
so kindly approved of this work, 1 hereby express my gratitude. Tor 
the present, I shall devote myself to my new work, Any informa- 
tion in regard to the history of parties, in this country, whether by 






written or printed documents, would be gladly received by me. 


THOS. DUNN ENGLISH. 

















DESIGNS. 


The designs in the various parts of this volume were made by Fe- 





lix O. C. Darley, with the exception of the likeness of Mr. Dallas, 






which was drawn by M’Dougall, after a daguerreotype by Plumbe. 






In favor of the talents of Mr. Darley, it is scarcely necessary to speak ; 






but we must add, in justice to him, that the engravers of the designs, 





in four or five of the instances have spoiled his ideas, and gave a rep- 






resentation quite different from the drawing on the block. 











